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e eight Fields, fix of which are always kept in a regular Succeſſion of Clover and Tillage ; the other two G, anc 
ut may do well for Paſture, The parallel Line and in each Colunin as explained, you fee the yearly Expence 
h makes in fix Years (the Time the Crops are going round) 241301. 45. clear Profit; neither can a Farmer ſa 
Acres of Flax; alſo in the Oat Field ſome P-aſe or Beans, which might not at all leſſen his Profit, but augme 
cceſſaries of Life for both Man and Beaſt depend; and what I have ſet forth is no way out of the common C 
le would immediately anſwer, Yes a great del more, Then what has been, may be again, for the ſame Caui 
et this Farm to be managed in the beſt Method of mowing the Corn, and ploughing with one Man and t 
ere 15 no doubt but they will give what I have charged them in ſelling out, 
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Egliſh Meaſure 3 ſo that a Farmer may, at one View, ſee both what his Far 
> Year to fix, beginning we ſuppoſe in the Year 1771, and ending in 1781. 
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two G, and I, are natural Meadow and Paſture, as it is an equal Chance, but out of every 150 Acres, near twents 
Expence and Produce of each different Article, and upon ſubſtracting the Expence from the Produce, we find 
Farmer ſay but I have allowed him as good Living as any Grazier in England could defire, was he to pay hve 
but augment it, particularly if the Land was ſuitable for theſe Crops. I hope this appears ſo pl in, that it will 
common Courſe of Things; for was I to aſk a Farmer, Was it poſſible for an Acre of Land to produce five 
ſame Cauſe will produce the ſame Effect; and when a Farmer has no more Land than he can manage effeually, 
Man and two Horſes, &c. &c, the above Allowance of Labourers and Servants is full ſufficient ; alto confid-ring 
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Different Quantities of Grain or Seed fown on an Acre, as exprefled in each Column, for Drill ar 
Broad-caſt Hutbandry. 
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It is my Opinion, that though 1 ſow thinner than moſt Engliſh Farmers, yet I throw one Half of my 
Seed away; particularly Wheat, Barley, Oats, Beans, Peaſe, and Rape, Indeed, I have not ventured tc 
ſow any 4 Quantity of Land wich leſs than I have ſet down, except in the new Method with the 
8 Machine. Note, Oppoſite each Crop that is not proper to be ſown in Drill Huſb: ndrv, I have 
left a Blank. 5 | | 
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FROM 
Experiments never before made public. 
With TaBLEs ſhewing the Expence and Profit of 
each. Crop. 
How to ſtock Farms to the beſt Advantage. 


How the Crops are to follow each other by the 
Way of Rotation. 


On TRENcH-PLOUGHING, ſhewing how to raiſe 
good Crops without Manure. 


On Rearing, Breeding, and Feeding Cattle, ſhewing 
the Sorts of Food that lays on Fat and Lean. 


On a new diſcovered cheap Food for Cattle. 
A Deſcription of a moſt valuable moving Sux E- 
Hos for eating Turnips on the Ground with- 
out waſte. 
How to raiſe CABBAGEs for feeding Cattle. 
On all Sorts of Manures, Marls, Clays, Sands, &c. 


LIKEWISE 
A few CHarPTERs humbly offered for the Peruſal 
of the LEGISLATURE in regard to two or three 


Acts of Parliament which might be paſſed for the 
Good of the PusL1c. 


With many choſen RECEIPITSs for the CURE of all 
Sorts of CATTLE. | 


All which are calculated both for Profit and Amuſe- 
ment of the Country Gentleman and Farmer. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HAT I here preſume to 
offer to the public is quite 
foreign from matters of genius and 
ſpeculation. It is merely a compen- 
dium and abſtract of matters of fact, 
of perſonal experiments and obſerva- 
tions, for a number of years; and here 
I deliver to you the product of all 
that I have gleaned, with the vary- 
ing allowances and reſpective inſtruc- 
tions, touching the difference of the 
climate, the culture, and the ſoil. 

As the utmoſt of my ambition 1s, 
ſimply and clearly to convey my 
thoughts and meaning to the fimple 
and unlearned, to be uſeful to them, 


I muſt be as plain and intelligible as 


my ſubject will admit. But ſhould 
men of improved genius, of letters 
and preciſion, happen to dip into 
this buſineſs, I truſt, that, while they 
look down upon an author ſo much 
beneath them, they will have the 
goodneſs to pardon the defects of a 
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writer, whoſe only aim and endea- 
vour is to be underſtood by the far- 
ming part of the world. But if here 
and there, they ſnhould find any thing 
deſerving of their inſpection or more 
particular attention; if they ſhould 
find ſome grains of wheat in the 
midft of my chaff, or ſmaller parcels 
of gold in the midſt of my droſs, the 
honour of having contributed, in any 
meaſure, to their advantage, will be 
to me a high matter of payment and 
gratification. 

And if the ingenious reader can 
improve upon my hints, he will be the 
more praiſe-worthy. The field of 


improvement is large enough for every 


one to try his talents in. A man 
muſt know much, to know every 
thing ; a general knowledge is deſired 
by many, but obtained by none. In 
ſhort, every ſtep that leads to know- 
ledge, or improvement, is worthy of 
being marked with laurels of gold. 


ADVERTISEME NT. 


V Y Readers are deſired to take Notice, 

that ſince the Chapter upon Mo- 
ving-Houſes went to the Preſs, I have 
made a farther Improvement in the covering 
of them; which is, to melt four Stone of 
Pitch, into which put three Pints of Train- 
Oil, then take Brown Paper, at nine Shil- 


lings a Ream. Cut each Sheet in two, then 


dip the half Sheet into the Pitch while hot, 
and lay it length- wiſe upon each Board; the 
leſs Pitch the Paper takes up, the better, 
provided it be all wet. 


As it may be hard for a Workman to 
make the Houſes without a Model, any 
Gentleman that pleaſes, may have one ſent 
to any Part of England, provided they give 
Orders to the Carrier to pay half a Guinea 
for each Model, upon receiviog it at my 
Houſe in York. 
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Nat. Lifter, Eſq; Armitage 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 


Highway, Birmingham 
William Jellicorſe, Ab- 
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F. Lycet, Weſton 


Mr. John Dale, Coleſhill 


Mr. 


Charles Firchild, Sutton 


George Goodman, Eſq; Ec- 
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Edward Byrom, Eſq; Man- 
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Alexander Nowell, Eſq; Do. 


Mr. 
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Ir. 
Mr. 
Nr. 
ir. Champion, Do. 
. Fletcher, Do. 


'Cook, Do. 


Tunnadine, Do. 
Lomax, Do. 
Haw kihcad, Do. 
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Vir. Charles Wilſon, Park- 


Hall-Caſtle, Bramwick 


. John Richards, Sheldon 

. tho. Holden, F.rdington 

„ Toſenh Latchford, Aſcot 
- 1 

Jr. George Matthews, Per- 


rv-bar 


ir. John Wheeley, Edge- 
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. Joſeph Mewis, North- 
field 

. Thomas Marſton, Do. 
Rich. Powell, Leaſowes 


Mr. Tho. Watſon, Sheffield 
Mr. J. Bertles, Leek 
Mr. John Bagnall, near Leek 
Mr. John Daintry, Lee 
Mr. Peter Robinſon, Do. 
Mr. James Davenport, Do. 
Mr. William Maddock, Do. 
Mr. Ra. Leek, Heath-houſe 
Edward Coyney, Efq; Alton 
Lodge 
Stephen Wood, Gent. Aſh - 
The Rev. Abraham Lane 
Mr. James Morgan 
Mr. James Smallwood, New- 
caſtle, Staffordſhire 
Mr. Richard Bagnall, Boſſ- 
lem Grange 
Mr. William Haywood, Do. 
Mr. Matthew Aſbrey Bar- 
thomley, Do. Lo 
Ir. T. Royle, Wall Grange 


Mr. John Knight, Longſdon 


Mr. Thomas Aſhton, Bulke- 
ley Stanlow 

Mr. T. Goodwin, Dunwood 

Simeon Debank, Gent. near 

." : Leek 

Mr. A. Stafforth, Gratton 

Mr. William Reed, Fields 

John Daniel, Eſq; Haracles 

Rev. Sam. Turnock, Endon 

Mr. Thomas Sutton, Do. 

Mr. Simon Shirrat, Do. 

Mr. En. Tomkinfon, Park- 
Lane | 

Mr. John Hand, Do. 

Mr. John Ripton, Norton- 
green 
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Mr. Thomas Rowley, Over- 
ton | 

Mr. William Harriſon, Con- 
gleton Moſg 

Mr Thomas Davenport 

Mr. John Brodhurſt, Congle- 
ton 

Rev. Rich. Sandbach, A. M. 
Fellow of Brazen Noſe 
College, Oxford 

Mr. Phillip Antrobus, Con- 


leton 
Mr. fol. Smith, Tunſtall 
Mr. Sam. Jackſon, Congle- 
ton 
Mr. Edward Stubbs, North- 
Road 
Mr, William Cornthwaite, 
Gawſworth 
Mr. William Hilton, Mac- 
clesfield 
Mr. William Harper, Do. 
Mr. Edward Shaw, Do. 
Wm. Cleives, Gent. Longley 
J. Stonehewer, Gent. Sutton 


Jonas Hall, Gent. Maccleſ- 


field | 
J. Stafford, Gent. Do. 
Char. Leigh, Eſq; Adlington 
J. Glegg, Eſq; Whithington 
Charles Tyldefley, Gent. Ol- 
Terton 
Mr. J. Dumvile, Knutsford 
Mr. Richard Hancock, Do. 
Peter Legh, Eſq; Boothe 
Rev. J. Parker, Aſtle 
Mr, Wen Patrington, Tab- 
oy 
Mr. Thomas Beckitt, Do. 
Mr. Richard Brooke, Toft 
Mr. J. Anſtrobus, Knutsford 
Mr. John Gooſtrey, Lowe: 
Withington 
Sir Henry Main warlug, Put. 
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The Earl of Stamford 
Counteſs Dowager of Stam- 
ford | 
Wm. Rigby, Eſq; Altrong- 


cy 
ham 
Mr. William Williamſon, 
Aſhton 
Richard Grantham, Cent. 
Mancheſter 


Doctor White, Sail 

Samuel Clevete, Eſq; Man- 
cheſter 

Mr. Rob. Hill, Che mam 

Mr. John Taylor, Crampfal! 

Ed. Greaves, Eſq; Culeheth 

Mr. J. Wright, Mancheſter 

Rev. John Cradack, Athton 
Underwood 

R. Radclyfic, EI; Foxden- 

ton 

Mr. Wm. Baile, Middleton 

Mr. P. Wright, Muncheſter 

Mr. John Swaine, Do. | 

Tho. Froggatt, Efq; Do. 

Mr. Wm. Jinnings, Do. 

T. Percival, M. D. F. R. S. 
Do. 

Doctor P. Browne, Do. 

Mr. James Hodgkinſon, Do. 

Mr. Joſ. Beever, Do. 

Doctor Hall, Do. 


James Greatrex, Gent. Do. 


Mr. George Bramall, Do. 

Mr. Henry Fieldin, Do. 

Thomas Tipping, Eſq; Do. 

Mr. Nathan Sandford, Bur- 
nage 

Mr. Ed. Newton, Clayton 

Mr. Daniel Whitaker, Man- 
cheſter 

T. Price, Ei: Ruth-Holm:: 

Mr. Thomas Bronte, Jun 
Simple: 

Mr. J. Wros, Jalfo. 
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Cornelius Kenworthy Quick, 
Gent. near Mancheſter 

Ir. J. Schorfield, Morley 

Mr. B. Bayley 

R. Aytoun, Eq; Chorlton 

Tho. Burch, Efq; Ardwicke 

John Lees, Eſq; Platt 

Rev. T. Swindall, Ruſhalme 

Vm. Broome, Gent. Didſ- 
bury 

John Hollinprieſt, Gent. 
Heaton-Norris 

Mr. R. Wroe, Mancheſter 

Mr. R. Ridgeway, Stockport 

Robert Newton, Gent. Do. 

Wm. Bertles, Gent. Do. 

James Watſon, Gent. Do. 

James Thompſon, Gent. Do. 

Tos. Dale, Gent. Do. 

Edward Kerſhaw, Gent. Do. 

Doctor Edward Watſon, Do. 

Mr. John Hewitt, Do. 

Mr. George Elliſon, Do. 

Robert Thorp, Gent. Do. 

r. Henry Richardſon, Ne- 
therby-Hall 

Mr, John Merry, Pointon 

Mr. John Pickford, Loſtach- 
Hall 

Mr. M. Pickſord, Pointon 

J. Leek, Eſq; near Leiceiter 

Rich. Hill, Gent. Leiceſter 

Mr. Wm. Hancock, Dilley 

Mr. E. B. Clayton, Do. 

M- Thomas, Bowden, Do. 

Mr. J. Edwards, Rolſton 

Mr. Iſaac Whecldon, Bux- 
on 

Mr. Richard Wheeldon, Do. 

Me. Thomas Booth, Do. 

Nr. R. Longden, Barmes 
Nr. Thomas Orgill, Chappel 
Th Frith. . 

Mr. Stephen Beltott, Broy- 
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Mr. John Barker, Litton 

Mr. I. Stead, Maningham 

Mr. Jer. Smith, Do. 

J. Liſter, Gent. Frizinghall 

Mr. James Driver, Do. 

Mr. T. Ledgard, Shipley 

Mr. John Brogden, Do. 

Mr. Wm. Holden, Baildon 

Mr. Thomas Hartley, Do. 

Mr. Wm. Pickard, Do. 

Mr. Elknah Robertſhall, Do. 

Mr. Richard Brook, Do. 

Mr. John Barker, Do. 

Mr. Thomas Fairbank, Do. 

Johnſon Atkinſon, Gent. 
Bingley 

Mr. H. Blackburn, Hauton 

Mr. J. Storr, Little Hauton 

Mr. Jones Jowitt, Do. 

Mr. Jer. Thornton, Do. 

C. S. B. Sharp, Eſq; Do. 

Mr. Thomas Hodgſon, Great 
Hauton 

Mr. John Hodgſon, Do. 

Mr. Wm. Tordoff, Do. 

John Swaine, Gent. Do. 

Mr. John Brootbank, Do. 

Mr. Wm. Evets, Swillington 

T. Smith, Gent. Methley 

Mr. Luke Johnſon, Do. 

Mr. Tim. Smith, Swillington 

Mr. Chrif. Bramley, Leeds 

Mr. John Eilam, Do. 

Mr. John Kitchingman, Har- 
wood 

Rich, Willfon, Eſq; Leeds 

Mr. Sam. Davenport, Do. 

Mr. Hutchinſon, Do. 

Mr. John Trevers Young, 
Attercliff Forge 

Mr. Gam. Milner, Atterc!iit 

Mr. Joſ. Steer, Darnall 

Rev. Mr. Stacy, Ballifield 

Mr. Tho. Dyſon, Tinſley 

Mr, Fran, Weſt, Carbrook 
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Mr. John Ray” Eaſtwood 

Mr. J. Furnifs, Sheffield. Park 

Mr. Wm. Bamforth, 

John Nodder, Eſq; Cutthorp 

Mr. R. Bagſhaw, Oates 

Mr. T. Nelſon, near Norton 

R. Mower, Eſq; Dronfield 

Nicholas Twigg, Gent. Do. 

Mr. Wm. Leatham, Notting- 
ham 

Mr. Wm. Groſſop, Sheffield 
Park 

T. Stones, Eſq; Meſborough 


Godfrey Boſville, Eſq; Gun- 


thwaite 
Mr. J. Marſhall, Low Darley 
John Spencer, Eſq; Cannon- 
all 


Tho. Cotton, Eſq; Haigh 


Sir Tho. Wentworth, Bart. 
Bretton 
Mr. Geo. Stringer, Emley 
Mr. Robert Walker, Do. 
Mr. Tho. Walker, Thornhill 
Gilb. Michill, Gent. Do. 
Mr. Thomas Sanderſon, Do. 
Mr. Thomas Croſley, Do. 
Mr. John Haigh, Middleton 
Mr. J. Hutchinſon, Overton 
Sir John Lyſter Kaye, Bart. 
Grange, near Wakefield 
Wm. Horsfall, Eſq; Storthes 
Hall 
Mr. John Greame, Exley 
J. Dyſon, Gent. Clay-Houſe 
Mr. Ely Glegg, Brighouſe 
Mr. John Morton, Raſtrike 
Mr. E. Ledgard, Brighouſe 
Wm. Radcliff, Gent. Do. 
Mr. 'Thomas Day, Do. 


Wm. Helm, Gent. Do. 


William Armitage, Gent. 
Woodhouſe 

Mr. James Denham, Do. 

Mr. Thomas Thornton, Do. 


Mr. John Gill, Sleadſike 
John "Thompſon, Gent. Cha- 
el in the Briers 

Wm. Walker, Gent. Crowle 

Mr. ſohn Birkby, Wike 

C. Wood, Eſq; Bowling-hall 

Mr. R. Shackleton, Bradford 

Mr. John Day, Do. 

Mr. George Kellit, Do. 

Mr. J. Wightman, Crowneſt 

Wm. Stanhope, Efq; Eccleſ- 
hill 

Mr. John Sinkinſon, Eccles 
Park 

C. Hird, Eſq; Yeadon 

R. Stansficld, Eſq; Eſholt 

Mr. Wm. Marſhall, Do. 

J. Marſhall, Eſq; Parkgate 

Walter Hawkſworth, Eſq; 
Hawkſworth 

Mr. Thomas Bolton, near 
Bowling-hall 

Mr. Wm. Taylor, Bradford 

Mr. Wm. Hardcattle, Do. 

Mr. Jer. Fieldus, Do. 

Mr. 'Thomas Blakey, Do. 

Mr. Richard Hodſden, Do. 

Mr. Francis Drifficld, Do. 

Mr. Thomas Johnſon, Do. 

Mr. Wm. Hicks, Bakewell 

Mr. John Harris, Aſhford 

Mr. Wm. Hall, Churchdale 

Mr. John Gardom, Bulncll 

T. Aſhwood, Eſq; Longſton 

Mr. Thomas Aſhwood, Do. 

Mr. T. Bayley, Nantwich 

Mr. F. Coates, Longſton 

Mr. Themas Longſton, Littl: 
Longſton 

Thomas Eyre, Efq; Haſſop 

Mr. Eyre, Do. 

Mr. A. Barker, Edenfſor 

Mr. Philip M-lton, Do. 

Mr. J. Booth, Stoney Mid- 
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Mr. John Froggott, Do. 
Rev. J. Carver, Morthen 
Mr. Wm. K eling, Litton 
Vm. Longſdon, Gent. Eyem 
James Mower, Gent. Do. 
Mr. Thomas Clarke, Do. 
Rev. J. Simpſon, Stokehall 
Mr. R. Marſden, Oxcloſe 
A. Bagſhaw, Gent. Butnell 
Mr. J. Broomhead, Baſlow 
Mr. T. Handley, Sheffield 
M. Burton, Gent. Atterclift- 
Mills 
Lord John Murray, Bannor- 
Croſs 
Joſ. Wilſon, Gent. Highfield 
J. Senfor, Gent. High- houſe 
T. Rawſon, Gent. Wardſden 
Mr. Joſ. Bonſor, Wadſley- 


W. Vavaſour, Eſq; Weſton 

Mr. Ann Vavaſour, Burley 

Mr. J. Marſhall, Low Yea- 
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Mr. C. Morgetroy, -Calyhall 

Mr. Sam. Waddington, He- 
dington 

Mr. J. Heelis, Skipton Caſtle 

Rev. S. Palmer, Skipton 

Mr. T. Heelis, Halton 


Sir Bellingham Graham, Bart. 


Norton Conyers 
E. Parker, Eſq; Brouſholme 
Rev. H. Tennant, Carlton 
Mr. Ignatius Ingham, Marton 
R. Roundel, Eſq; “ arton 


Mr. T. Liſter, Giſburn Park 


Mr. J. Barcroft, Do. 
Mr. J. Wilcock, Thornton 
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Wm. Greaves, Eccleſ- 
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T. Wilſon, Thornton 
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Mr. George Eyre, Hefley 
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Mr. John Booth, Junr. Bruſh- 
houſe 

Mr. Sam. Wroe, Leeds 

Mr. S. Popplewell, Harwood 

Mr. Joſhua Craven, Do. 

Tho. Arthington, Eſq; Ar- 
thington 

]. Maude, Eſq; Leathley 

A iſcough Fawkes, Eſq; Farn- 
ley Hall 

Mr. Marm. Foſter, Otley 

Mr. S. Exley, Bowden 

Mr. Sam. Bingley, Denton 

Mr. Dan. Hoyle, Otley 

Vir. John Oliver, Lindley 

Rev. H. Wilſon, Otley 

Mr. John Denfdale, Do. 

Mr. John Gott, Do. 

Mr. J. Ward, Newhall, Do. 
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Mr. W. Fletcher, Do. 
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Mr. John Atkinfon, Ripon _ 


Mr. Wm. Brown, Hutton 
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Mr. W. Stonehouſe, Do. 

Mr. M. Beckwith, Ripon 

Wm. Bayne, Gent. Do 

Mr. J. Pickerſgill, Do. 

Richard Hind, Gent. Do. 

Mr. John Raper, Staveley 

Mr. C. Wilkinſon, Middle- 
ton 

Mr. J. Dodſworth, Danby 

Mr. Chriſtopher Jackſon, 
Middlcham 

Mr. Thomas Place, Do. 

Wm. Baynes, Gent. Do. 

Wm. Luke Yarker, Gent. 
Do. 

Simou Scroope, Eſq; Danby 

dir Marmaduke Wyvill, Bart, 

5 Burton-Conſtable 

Mr. John Foſs, Catterick 

Mr, Harrowſmith, Richmond 
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Mr. John Wray, Bed: 

Mr. Wm. Lakeland, Low- 
fields 

Mr. R. Jobling, near Bedal 

J. Milbank, Efq; Thorp 

Mr. R. Hanley, Low Burton 

Wm. Danby, Eſq; Swinton 

Charles Oxley, Gent. Ripon 

The Earl of FHolderneſs, 
Hornby-Caſtle 

Richard Taylor, Gent. Ap- 
pleton 

Mr. Marm, Taylor, Catte- 
rick 

Mr. John Foſs, Brougn 

Mr, Anthony Bazen, Catte- 
rick-Bridge 

Mr. George Robinſon, Saint 
Trinians 


Mr. J. Booth, Killerby 


To the PuzLic in general, but to the 
SUBSCRIBERS in particular. 


PON ſeeing ſo reſpectable a liſt of 
LJ worthy gentlemen, and gentlemen 
farmers ſubſcribers to this work; I am 
glad of this opportunity to return my 
ſincere thanks for their kind intentions, 
to incourage uſeful knowledge, and certain 
it is, that there is no ſcience which de- 
ſerves the attention of the public, more 
than that of agriculture, a promoting of 
which tends towards ſerying bread, which 
iz the ſtaff of life to all denominations of 
people; and a work of this fort muſt be 
barren indeed, if it do not inſtruct thoſe 
concerned therein, to be ſo much a gainer 
as to the amount of its purchaſe. 


1 am, 
GENTLEMEN, 


your obliged, 


and moſt obedient Servant, 


C. VARLEY, 
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On the newly diſcovered and moſt 
valuable method of Trench-ploc g- 
ing, by which any ſort of ground 
may be kept in perpetual goud 
order, ſo as to produce good and 
clean crops for ever, without uny 
other athitance of fallow or manure 
then what itſelf produces, &c. 


P 2 W E V ER marvelous this valu- 
* H A able method of trenci1 plough- 
dai ing may appear at the head of 4 

Chapter, yet ftrength of argument and 


experience gained from repeated trials, 
Vol. I. C | 
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18 A NEW SYSTEM 


proves beyond a contradiction the truth 
thereof, and that it's utility extends alſo 
to every ſort of land, though indeed ſome 
may perhaps receive more benefit from 
it then others, yet every ſort will be 
amazingly improved thereby, as will ap- 
pear to every candid reader, who will di- 
veſt himſelf of partiality, and liſten to 
plain reaſon. 


It may not be amiſs to make a di- 
ſtinction between trench-ploughing and 
deep ploughing, as they may both ſeem to 
convey the ſame meaning, tho' in fact 
both the method of performing the 
work, and the produce in the crop, are 
quite different. 


Deep-ploughing is meant, when the 
ploughman turns up a thick. ſod, and 
leaves a deep furrow or trench behind 
him, which is generally practiſed when a 
farmer ſees his land overun with weeds 
(expreſſed by him dirty, which by the 
bye is two often the caſe) his method then 
is to plough deep, to bury the weeds, 
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By the word bury, we naturally ſup- 
poſe he concludes them (as the y certainly 
are) deſtructive to his crops, by feeding 
upon his labour; therefore as well as he 
knows how, wants to ſtop vegitation in 
them by burying, ſmothering, or killing 
them under a large body of earth. 


Repeated experience tells him, that this 
method of deep ploughing in ſome de- 
gree lowers the number of theſe trouble- 
ſome enemies, which if not checked by 
this or ſome other method, would en- 
tirely poſſeſs themſelves of his ground, 
by 10oting out, ſmothering, or choaking 
any crop he threw therein. 


Now if we find by experience, that 
deep ploughing is in ſome degree uſeful, 
by deſtroying part of ſuck rubbiſh, it na- 
turally follows, that their entire de- 
ſtruction, would redouble our ſucceſs in 
our crops ; however by deep ploughing 
alone, we cannot expect this advantage, 
for though the ſod be turned ever ſo 
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20 A NEW SYSTEM 


thick, yet as it rears againſt another ſod, 
and lies hollow, it admits a circulation of 
air, which keeps vegetation alive, and 
forces up a mane or row of graſs or 
weeds in the ſcams between each furrow; 
therefore | ſay it is merely impoſſible to 
kill every ſort and part of weeds, ſo long 
as they lie within the reach of air, which 
is their life and ſpirit. 


Indeed, if we make a fallow in a very 
diy ſummer, and plough deep and 
often, we may be ſaid to have a tolerable 
clean crop the year following, but in the 
ſecond and third crops and ſo on, we 
ſhall find the weeds and graſs daily ga- 
thering ſtrength again, ſo that it is evi- 
dent, the fallow year did not infallibly 
deſtroy them, it only ſickened, or re- 
tarded their growth for a ſmall time. 


Docks, thiſtles, nettles, ſcuch graſs, or 
by ſome called quicks, and many other 
roots will grow though you turn them a 
thouſand times over with the plough, or 
any other inſtrument; yet they may be 
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effectually not only deſtroyed, but con- 
verted to a friendly anduſeful manure, or , 
food for other plants by trench-plough- 
4 ing: therefore let us turn our eyes on this 
valuable method, and trace out by ſound 
reaſon, where their diſtt uction is prac- 
ticable, and the many good effects ariſing 
therefrom. 


er 
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The word trenching is commonly 
made uſe of by gardeners, when they dig 
a piece of ground twoor three ſpade grafts 
deep; in performing of which, they firſt 
* make a hole as deep as they propoſe to 
dig, then they pare off the upper ſod ſo 
© deep as it contains any graſs or weed 
roots, or any ſort of rubbiſh, and throws 
it to the bottom of the ſaid hole or 
trench, together with any ſtraw or long 
dung, which they want to convert into 
rotten manure, as ſuch are not proper for 
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This done, they cover it with the ſe— 
w cond and third ſpade graft, ſo that the 
. 3 bottomof the ground, to the depth of two 
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or three feet, now becomes the top; this 
is called by the gardeners trenching, 
though it is not practiſed ſo often as it 
ought, but every ſenſible experienced 
gardener will follow this method, as by 
it he kills two birds with one ſtone, as it 
were, for he not only throws the ſod ot 
rubbiſh out of his way, from being ob- 
ſtructive or troubleſome to him in ſow- 
ing his crops, but it is a kind of dung-hill 
or hot-bed under them. 


Scuch graſs, weeds, or other rubbiſh be- 
ing out of their growing latitude, and for 
want of air putrefy and ferment, and e- 
very fermentation cauſes a friction, which 
naturally brings on a heat, in proportion 
to the ſize of the body that act uates it. 


As for inſtance, the heat of a hot bed, 
is in proportion to the quantity of dung 


put together in a heap, which if large, 


the heat is great alſo, and which is ſenſi- 
bly felt by putting a hard therein, and 
the ſtrength of the heat abates as the ſize 
of ſuch bodies grows leſs, till it cannot be 
diſcerned by the touch of the hand. 
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Though reaſon tells us there 1s a degree 
of heat in every body that putrefies or 
ferments, be it ever ſo ſmall, even till it 
L. * comes to a ſingle ſtra w or fibre of a graſs 
\ b root. 


| Philoſophical reaſon proves this, though 
Fl we cannot ſenſibly fecl it by handling; 
; but to account for it. 
> 
Put two bodies together, and that 
which contains the greateſt degree of 


heat, has the greateſt ſenſe of feeling. 


Likewiſe the ſenſes of our reaſon is 
quicker than that of our body, becauſe 
the former is the effect of the ſpiritual 
underſtanding, but the latter is oaly that 
of a corruptible body. 


Suppoſe two perſons, one having a hot 
hand, and the other a cold one, (as is 
commonly expreſſed) theſe being joined 
together, the cold hand ſhall feel the 
other hot, but the hot one can diſcover 
no more heat in the other, than were it 
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to handle ice yet our reaſon proves be- 
yond contradiction, that ſo long as blood 
circulates in the coldeſt hand there is 
a great degree of heat therein, though * 
the hoteſt hand could not dif cover it. 


This ſmall sketch of philoſophy, is no 
way foreign, but rather aludes to my ſub- 
ject, as it ſerves to prove the utility and 
reaſonableneſs of cauſing a fermentation, 
in as great a degree as we can, by burying 
every fort of ſods, weeds, or other 
combuſtible matter, under a ſufficient 
body of mold, in order to cauſe putri- 
faction, which naturally brings on a 
working or friction, that opens the parti- 

cles of earth around it, which not only 
nouriſhes it, but affords ſufficient caveties 
therein, to admit a communication, and 
an unitation of the different oils, ſalts, or 
ſulphurs, that each of theſe corrupted 
bodies, may when rotten produce, and 
which are as various, and differ as much 
in the ſort of manure, as the aſpect of the 
plants did from each other when in their R 
vigour or growing ſtate, and though ſome 1 
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plants, may when rotten, produce too 
much acid or ſharp {pirits, yet when im- 
pregnated or mixed with thoſe of a more 
oily, {mooth quality, one extreme checks 
another, and together affords a friendly 
manure, or food, for the plants to feed 


UPON. 
In ſhort many good effects may derive 


from this method of covering, or burying 


the upper ſod, with a proper quantity of 
the under ſtratum, or maiden mold. 


Firſt, this ſod be the ground ever ſo poor, 
is interwoven with various ſorts of roots, 
either of graſs or weeds, both of which 
are very obnoxious and deſtructive to any 
crop we can ſow therein, for they not 
only feed upon what ſhould nouriſh the 
profitable plants, but they take up the 
ground that ſuch plants ſhould ſtand upon, 
and alto hindeis the free circulation of air, 
ſo that if not eradicated, will intirely 
poſſeſs themſelves of the ground; and we 
ſee that the beſt fallows, or deep plough- 
ing is not capable of making a total de- 
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ſtruction of ſuch enemies; at the beſt it 1s 
only half doing the work, for they ſoon 
recover and re-eſtabliſh themſelves, to the 
no ſmall mortification of the tiller. 


But by coyering the ſaid ſod, thus in- 
terwoven with graſs, weeds, &c. with a 
body of mold, we not only get quit of 
them as enemies, but are at the ſame time 
converting them into a kindof a hot bed, 
dunghill, and fallow. 


In ſhort by being thus buried, they 
act in all theſe capacities, for being cove- 


. red only by ſeven or eight inches of 
ms earth, they cannot vegitate, ſuch a body 
Wai incloſes them from the air, and nothing 
Ws can grow without it; therefore what 


Juices they contain, immediately begins 

to ſweat, ferment, and putrefy, all which 
cauſes a friction, or working of the diffe- 

rent ſpirits together, ſome part of which 

| ſumegates or evaporates through the 

| body of mold by a ſteam or ſmoak, (if | 
we may compare great things to ſmall) 

in the nature of a dunghill, or hayſtack, 
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when newly put together, and in the 
{tate of fermentation, our eyes and feel- 
ing can witneſs for the latter, and ſo may 
our reaſon for the former. Therefore 
while it is in a ſtate of fermentation, 
it acts in ſome degree as a hot- bed, which 
nouriſhes and enriches the earth and 
plants about it; when the ſtate of fermen- 
tation is over, it then acts as a manure, 
and food for plants, whoſe fibres will na- 
turally ſtrike down to ſeed thereon ; and 
what 1s yet farther 1n its favour, it may 


juſtly be called a fallow in reſerve, and a 


dunghill without labour or expence. 


Yet more, it is not only for a year or 


two, but will hold good for ever, becauſe 


the ſod: that is trench-ploughed under 


this year, will be effectually rotten and 
mellow, ready for turning up the next, 


and when it is turned up, you turn down 
another weedy ſod, or furrow' in its 
place, and thus go on alternately, turn- 
ing up a dead rich mellow mold, and down 
in its place a tired, weedy, or a graſſy 
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Lam certain that when this practice is 
thoroughly adapted, no manure or fallow 
need ever be applyed, as none can be ſo 

good as ſuch a dreſſing. 


Nevertheleſs I do not exclude marling, 
claying, or landing, theſe are generally 
put on to change the ſtaple or nature of 
the ground, and may be as uſeful in this, 
as any other ſort of tillage, but ſhall refer 
my reader to the chapters that treats on 
theſe articles; and it may not be amils, 
before I quit this chapter, to clear up a 
doubt which I ſee arite in my reader, in 
regard of killing all forts of weeds by 
burying ; for ſays he, quicks or ſcutch- 
graſs, docks, nettles, thiſtles, and ſuch 
ſort of roots, will grow or ſtrike down- 
wards, perhaps two feet or more, there- 
fore how can they be buried or killed 
with ploughing a dozen or ſixteen inch- 
es only ? 


My reader is to conſider, that theſe no 
more than every other vegetable can live 
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or vegitate without a ſufficient quantity 
of air, and though a tap-rooted plant may 
ſtrike downwards ever ſo far under 
ground, yet air is conveyed to every part 
thereof, by the tubes, veins, or leaders, 
taking in air by the external parts or top 
of the plants, and which ſerves not only 
as mouths to take in nouriſhment, but as 
air-pipes to convey air to every part of 


the root, in order to keep vegitation a- 
live. 


But on the other hand, if fix or eight 
inches of the top of any ſort of plant 
be taken off within the ground, and the 
remainder of the root covered with fo 
many inches of mould, it will effectually 
{mother and ſtop it from growing, as a 
{ew inches of earth over the crown of a 
plant, of any kind will ſtop the citcula- 


tion of air, therefore cauſe a deſtuction of 
the root. 


It is with the vegitable as with the 
animal creation, for neither can ſubſiſt 
without it; a land animal will live when 
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put into water, provided the mouth or 
noſtrils be above the ſurface, but if theſe 
be covered with water only an inch, then 
the creature drowns, becauſe this body of 
water keeps out the air from circulating 
to other parts of the body of the ani- 


mal. 


Thus it is with weeds or plants of any 
ſort, for if any part of a plant come to 
the ſurface of the carth, it takes 1n air 
to keep the whole body thereof alive, 
whereas, if the whole be covered, ſo as to 
exclude air from any part thereof, that 
plant muſt immediately die and turn to 


corruption. 


All the difference there is between a 
land animal drowning with a ſmall body 
of water over it, and a plant requiring a 


larger body of earth over it, is becauſe wa- 


ter being a firm body and a ſmoth glaſſy 
ſurface, therefore a thin ſheet thereof will 
exclude air from entering therein; but 
carth when under tillage breaks into 
jumps or clods, and is ſometimes inter- 
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mixed with ſtones, ſo conſequently keeps 
the mold looſe, and open, which admits 
air thereamong. 


Therefore if the plants be not covered 
with fix or eight inches of mould, they 
may be ſupplied with air through tome of 
theſe cavities, and the rougher the ground 
is, the greater chance they have for to 
meet with this ſupply ; for the finer the 
ground and the cloſer it falls, and to help 
to conlolidate it the more, it may not be 
amiſs to run land that is trench-ploughed 
over with a heavy roller; by ſuch pre- 
cautions there 1s not the leaſt doubt but 
you may ſmother every fort of weeds 
with fix or eight inches of mold over 
them, 


The worſt root that is to ſmother, as 
may appear to ſome tillers, is ſcutch-graſs, 
and yet I know from experience, that 
this is to be effectually ſmothered by 
trench-ploughing, provided that the firſt 
plough go to the bottom of it, and turn 
the root all to the bottom of the trench, 
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| ſo that the ſecond furrow raiſed be all 
maiden earth, and thrown cleyerly over 
the firſt. 


This will incloſe it that no air can come 
at the weedsto raiſe it to vegitation. The 
root of icutch graſs, though very long, 
yet it moſtly runs horizontally, keeping 
near the ſurface, and will interweave and 
mattrets together with the ſod or furrow 
to ſuch a degree, that it is hard to part 
or break it to pieces with either plough 
or harrow, and 1s not at any rate to be 
deſtroyed, but by raking or picking out 
by mere dint of labour and expence, and 
{o burning; and even in this caſe it is not 
to be totally deſtroyed, for if pieces no 
more than an inch long remain, they will 


grow and quickly increaſe to an immenſe 


degree. 


In ſhort, there never was a method 
found out to deſtroy it equal to trench- 
ploughing, and with this, as with all o- 
other weeds, its deſtruction is the birth of 
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a large portion of manure, as above ob- 
- ſerved. 


Were I to have my choice for trench- 
ploughing, it ſhould fall upon the molt 
graſſy or weedieſt piece of ground could 
find; the greater the quantity cf ſuch 

- rubbiſh buried, and the richer the ground 
would be at the next turning up. 


It is not above ten months ago, ſince 1 
entered upon a picce of ground that was 
over-run with weeds, which grew as high 

as a man, I ordered it to he mown, and 
" the holm, together with the firſt ſod, 
> which contained the roots, to be buried 
or trenched, two ſpides decp, this had 
the deſired effect; for though this has 
been a wet ſummer, yer very few weeds 
grew; and | am confident it 1 had not 
taken this method, it would have coft 
me as much wecding as t e crop was 
& worth. I tried the ground, and found it 
as rich underneath as a dunghill, com- 
paritively ſpeaking ; every weed, both 
root and branch, was melted and incor- 
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por. ted among the mold, which has 
turned it black and rich paſt conception, 
The reaſon which firſt induced me to be 
ſo ſtrong an advocate for, together with 
the method of trenching Iand, as near 
Glaigow, may be read in the next 
chapter. 
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Some farther remarks on trench- 
ploughing, together with the me- 
thod and price of trenching ground 


with the ſpades, as near Glaſgow, 
&c. 


S I ſome years ago publiſhed a work 

A ot Husbandry, intitled The Tork- 
ftw e Farmer, and as one chapter, in the 
ſaid work relating to deep-plowing, 
ſeems to claſh in ſome degree with my 
preſent ſubject, it may not be amiſs to 
clear up that point, leaſt both my works 
ſhould fall into one hand, and the con- 
tradition give my reader a bad idea of 
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my morals, by carrying as It were, two 
faces under one hood; but this I aſſure 
im is quite foreign to my principles, for 
I never yet ſtrove to ſupport either a ver- 
bal or written argument, but at the time 
my words or pen agreed with my heart. 
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Every man ought to lay himſelf open 
to conviction, but until he is convinced, 
he ſhould ſupport his argument with all 
the ſteadineis and rhetoric he is maſter off; 
but if Lis antagoniſt by the ſtrength of 
argument, good ſenſe or quoted circum- 
© ſtances, prove him wrong, he ought moſt 
- candidly to acknowledge it, by confeſ- 
ſing himſelf ſo. 
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Such a condeſcenſion ſhown a good diſ- 
ja nr and generally gains more upon 

the hearers, then the beſt ſupported ar- 
a gument, when left undecided. 


2 [I muſt own, that at publiſhing my firſt 
Xx works, my opinion was more in favour 
5 9 of ſhallow ploughing then at preſent; it 
. | fog — 


is true J was not in general for ſhallo u- 


ploughing, I confined it to different foils, 
_ FE. 2 
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deep-ploughing to deep good land, and 
ſhaliow-ploughing to thin bad land, 
whereas I am ſince thoroughly convinced 
by reveated experiments, ſtrength of ar- 
g:1m=-at, and reaſon itſelf, that I was 
wrong. 


For if the land he thin, having a bad 
ſoil under, it is the reaſon ny it ſhould 
be mage deeper, and that by ploughing, 
a no other method but turning up the 
under ſtiatum can have the deſired effect. 


He that is afraid of letting his plough 
ſink deep, for fear of turning up bad 
earth, is like a timerous Surgeon who is 
afraid of probing a wound to the bottom, 
he may make a ſmooth ſurface, but the 
infide will always be a thief praying up- 
ou H is tubſtance, 


The land that IT was, till lately, the moſt 
afraid of turning up for fear of {; oiling, 
or filling my crops full of weeds was 
that called ramel, a fort of hard red ruſty 
carth, which generally lyes near the ſur- 
face, it runs in a cake, and where it hap- 
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pens the land is gene rally wet. for it is of 
ſuch a firm nature, that it will not let 
the water penetrate through it, but bears 
it up among the upper ſtratum, no tap 
root plant can grow in ſuch land, even 
thiſtles is debarred their entrance, it any 
grow they are only of a poor dwarfy 
kind. 


The thickneſs of this cake or bed of 
ramel is generally avout three inches, 
and when the plough breaks through it, 
it riſes in larg. | 1e.es it is very obdurate 
in it's nature, and will t.k. a great deal 
of labour in harrowing, &c. before it is 
ſubdued or brought to 4 par tion; but 
yet it is to be done, and in a year or two 
you looſe it, as it is mixed with the 
other earth. 


This ramel abounds much in Cheſhire, 
Lancaſhire, many parts of Yorkſhire, in 
Nor folk, Suffolk, and in ſhort it is to be 
found in ſpots through the whole king- 
dom, and I have alto ſeen it in Ireland, 
but not ſo common, as their land is ge- 
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nerally deeper and better then in Eng- 
land. 


It is a prevailed opinion among all the 
farmers I have converſed with, that this 
ramel ſhould not be turned up becauſe it 
fills the land full of weeds, particularly 
thiſtles, and till lately I was always of 
the ſame opinion, for it is ſo glaring a 
truth, that there is no contradicting it, 
and now L am perhaps the very firſt per- 
{on that ever wrote in the vindication of 
turning 1t up. 


But I never undertook this task, till I 
was thorougly convinced both by reaſon 
and experience that I was right, and that 
for the very reaſon that thiſtles and other 
rooted plants flouriſhes more abundantly 
when this bad earth is broke throughand 
turned up, is the very reaſon why it 
ſhould be turned up. 


Were J to ſtop here, the reader would 
certainly either think me a mad-man or 
a fool to inſert ſuch a thing, fo blind and 
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baron is nature if not cultivated by reaſon 


and experience. 


But the thing is plain if we conſider it 
right, becauſe if we break and examine 
the particles of this ramel, or bad earth, 
we ſhall find that it contains no ſort of 
root, fibre, or ſeed, neither is it poſſible 
for thiſtle or any other plant to grow 
thereout no more then out of a brick, 
beſides were it to produce thiſtles, or 
ſuch like tap-rooted luxuriant plants, it 
would no more be bad earth, but on the 
reverſe very good. 


I make no doubt, but my reader has 
heard the tale of the blind man going to 
buy land, and when he kneeled him 
down to grope for a ſtrong thiſtle, to tye 
his horſe to, they told him there was 
none, upon which he rejected the land, 
rightly judging, that if there was ſtrong 
luxuriant thiſtles, he could not be far 
wrong in a purchaſe, as they always grow 
upon a rich deep ſoil, and the deeper and 
richer the land, the ſhorter and more 
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flouriſhing is the plant, but as there was 


none, he had only half a chance, for 
though the land mig :t he good, and the 
thiſtles rooted out, yet there was as great 
a chance that it might be bad, and not 
able to produce them. 


Though the talc is frivolous and ſimple, 
yet we cannot deny but it hears a ſtrong 
meaning, and leads me further to prove 
that it is a contradiction in nature to ima- 
gine that this hard bricky earth called ra- 
mel could produce them ; or has the leaſt 
ſubſtance to aid or aſſiſt in their nouriſh- 
ment, ſo far trum that, neither the roots 
of thiſtles, or any other vegitable can 
enter it, therefore how can it contain 
either the root or ſeeds of weeds, and 
when broke up (as is the argument of the 
farmers) produce them. 


It is true whilſt it lies in it's unmoleſted 
Kate, it prevents them growing to per- 
fection, by the ſame rule that it prevents 
every other profitable plant bringing 
forth their abundance, ſo conſequently 
keeps the land in it's poor name, as no- 
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thing can flouriſh to perfection whilſt it 
lics there, becauſe it is a bar between 
the roots and their food which lies under 
it in the third ſtratum. 


It is here the farmers treaſure lyes hid, 
and it is from this that ſprings the abun- 
dance of weeds fo complained of, which 
though enemies, and feeds upon what 
would maintain profitable crops, yet they 


- plainly prove the richneſs contained in 


the third ſtratum. 


I do not mean that there are any roots 
or ſeeds of weeds in this third ſtratum, 
which breaks out and grows when the 
ramel is removed, no, ,I abſolutely deny 
it, as that would be impoſlible, for how 
could they come there, neither can any 
thing grow without a beginning. 


Occular demonſtration ſhews us daily, 
that weeds of all forts, and particularly 
thiſtles will grow on eyery ſort of land, 
yet they may only be ſaid to flouriſh 
upon that which is good and deep, on 


ſuch they grow to a yard or four feet 
Vor TI. F 
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high perhaps, with very ſtrong ſtalks and 
branches, theſe ſhews the ſoil they ſtand 
on to afford a great deal of nouriſhment, 
or it could not throw up ſo much refined 
matter, whereof the reverſe will appear, 
If the land be of a poor thin ſtar le, 
on ſuch though there may be a great 
number of thiſtles on the ground, yet 
their poor ſtarved dwarfy ſize makes them 
not appear ſo conſp icuous, but however 
the root is there though in minature, and 
when the ramel or bad ſoil is broke 
through, it then gives their roots liberty 
to ſtrike downwards, and feed plentifully 
of the richneſs that the third ſtratum of 
maiden carth containes. 


Therefore what was overlooked, or 
ſcarce thought any thing of before, will 
now appear perhaps twenty times the 
quantity becauſe each plant probably is 
twenty times the ſize, ſo that the farmer 
whole penetration goes no deeper per- 
haps then his eyes can ſee 5 may well 
look with amazement, and ſay he ſpoiled 
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his ground, and made it full of weeds, 
though in fact the number is all the ſ me 
ſame, the ſize only is augmented, but | 
hope the above will conyince him, that 
ſo far from ſpoiling his ground by break - 
ing through the bad ſhell of earth called 
ramel, he has only opened a paſlag- for the 
roots to feed upon a better body of earth 
that lay before concealed, and that if e 
deſtroys the weeds by any method but 
trench-ploughing, to chute) he may 52 
{ure that his annual crops will alto flouriſh 
in turn. 


at is ſtrange how far prejudice in favour 
of old cuſtoms will lead one, but true it 
is, that I am almoſt aſhamed of my ig- 
norance, or want of penetration, when I 
firſt publiſhed my Torkſbire Farmer, for 
in that, I held a ſtrong argument againſt 
ploughing deep in bad land, and which 
was almoſt univerſally aſſented to by 
ſuch ſhallow farmers as myſelf, and is it 
not allo as ſtrange ſo many thouſands of 
people that I had converſed with on the 
ſubject, that I did not meet with one to 
F 2 
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contradict me or ſet me right, before I 
met with Mr. Baker an Engliſh gentle- 


man, who is patronized and encouraged 


by he Honourable Dublin Society, to 
make experimentsin agriculture. and very 
proper he is for the purpoſe, being a very 
worthy, ſenſible. indefatigable man, and 
ought to be careſſed and encouraged by 
every one who wiſhes well to the cauſe. 


This gentleman and I had a ftrong ar- 
gument upon the ſubject of deep and ſhal- 
low ploughing, (as to trench-ploughing 
we neither of us touched upon, as I 
believe we had neither of us ever tryed 
it at that time) though Mr. Baker's ar- 
gument was ſtrong and ſenſibly maintain- 
ed, yet it was not deciſive, becauſe he did 
not bring proofs ſufficient for the pur- 
poſe, indeed I have thought fince, it was 
for want of time, for we was rather hin- 
dered in our diſcourſe, however he told 
me at parting, in general terms, that he 
would not be of my way of thinking, to 
plough ſhallow upon any ſort of land for 
a thouſand pounds. 
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In ſhort his diſcourſe gave me ſuch a 

turn, that I was determined never to ſtop 

* enquiry or trying experiments, till I had 
proved the affair to the bottom. 


Upon which I took a tower through 
Ireland to every gentleman that was cu- 
| 4 rious in agriculture. 

£40 | T have by great chance, met with peo- 
ple that would be tearing their ground 
up by the plough-beam away, but after 
a very ſlovenly manner, with the long, 
cld, Iriſh plough, a ſad piece of ma- 
chinery as can be, when I asked the rea- 
ſon why they ploughed fo deep? 
the anſwer was, becauſe the land was 
1 poor, and they had no manure for it, 
2 1 therefore could get no crop, except they 

ploughed deep to turn up freſh earth. 


- 
* 


Huy enquiry I generally found that the 
E 7 ſame land had been ploughed deep, at 

ſome former diſtant period of time, and 
that they ventured to plough deep, be- 


I 
9 


= caule they knew the land would bear it, 
as it had been deep ploughed before. 
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Upon the whole, their ideas was con- 
fuicd, their method was partly the 
effect of wild chance, and not to be de- 
pended upon, however, what I did gather 
Joined toreaſon, ſerved to prove in fayour 
of deep ploughing. 


In the county of Wexford, their land 
has a good deal of ramcl under it, and 
ſome lies r.car the ſurface, therefore they 
are afraid of deep ploughing, however I 
know one farmer that broke through it, 
and the conlequence was, that he had a 
a great crop both of weeds and oats, 
when I ſee it, both of which ſhewed a 
great deal of richneſs in the ground, for 
the ſtraw ot the oats was like reeds, but 
the weeds particularly thiſtles was ſo 
ſtrong, that I doubt they would get the 
better of the corn, except the farmer be- 
ſtowed much labour in weeding. 


This was the firſt crop and J ne ver ſee 
it after. 


I alſo viewed a field belonging to the 
Earl of in the ſaid county, this no- 
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bleman, had a ficld of a dozen or fiſteen 
acres, which was bad, wet, and rulhy, 
occaſioned by a b.d of ramelor ruſty hard 
earth, which lay wit! in eight or ten 
inches of the ſur face, and as it lay within 
view of his houte was an eye ore, there- 
fore he was rclulved te enrich it at any 


rate or expence, but like thc reſt of the 


farming world, was af: id of filling his 
land full of weeds if he broke it up, and 
tilled it among tue corn mold. 


He thereſote trenched the cloſe with 


ſpades to tet with potafocs, in perform- 
ing of which, he at the tame time broke 


up the bed of ramel, whic!ii was three or 
four inches thick, and carted it all off the 
land, this great work was going on when 


I was there, 1o know nut the conſe- 


quence, but am clea if it had been broke 


and mixed on the land, it would not 


have added to the number of weeds, 


The Right Honourable Lord Chief 
Baron Foſter, had a piece of ground at 
70 Colon, which had one of theſe ftratums 


* 

1 
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under it, the ſurlace was a black earth, 
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in the nature of a bog, or a moor covered 
with ling or heath, it was always wet 
and poutchy when reclaiming. 


He could make nothing of it till he 
broke through the hard under ſtratum, 
and limed it well, which brought it from 
being not worth ſix-pence an acre, to be 
worth four and twenty ſhillings an acre, 
which is the price he let it for, if I re- 
member right. 


J ſee a good crop of oats upon the ſaid 
land that was quite clear of weeds, 
which ſhews as there was none in the ſur- 
face, the ramel did not produce them, 
for the land had been a wild baron waſte 
aforetime. 


Upon finiſhing my travels and enquiries 
in I reland, and comparing notes, I found 
nothing to back my former opinion of 
ſhallow ploughing, on the contrary, 
though nothing was deciſive in the fa- 
vour of deep plo1ghing, yet every argu- 
ment ſeemed to lead that way. 


| 
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Upon my return to Dublin, I fell in 


company with ſome Scotch merchants our 
* diſcourſe run upon agriculture, one of 
them told me that he lived near Glaſgow, 


and that in his neighbourhood, the far- 
mers went to the expence of three pounds 
an acre, to trench their ground by dig- 


ing two or three ſpade grafts deep, and 


that they found more benefit from this, 
then ſo much money ſpent in manure, 
though they could have lime or dung 


from the city of Glaſgow very cheap. 


This account ſurprized the company, 
and did not fail to draw ſome cenſures 


upon the Scotch gentleman as they 
thought he derogated from truth, con- 


cluding that the worſt farmers in the 


world would not be guilty of ſuch a 
folly. 


To be ſhort, immediately made a jour- 
ney to Scotland, and as the gentleman 
told us, ſol found it, for in a open town 
held joining to Glaſgow, and in another 


about two miles diſtance from ſaid city, 
Vol. J. G 
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I found a great many labourers at work- 
trenching, ſome two ſpades deep, and a 
ſhoveling, and others three ſpades and a 
ſhoveling, for which they are paid fre m 
forty ſhillings, to three pounds an acre, 
according to the depth they go, I ſec 
plainly that the ſucceſs in their crops by 
this method, were not doubtful, for as 
their land had been trenched two or 
three years before, the earth they threw 
up from the bottom of the trench, was as 
black and rich as a garden mold. 


As this work was performirg in an o- 
pen town field, there, was ridges that be- 
longed to farmers which never trenched 
their land, upon trying theſe ridges, at 
two or three ſpade grafts deep, we found 
the under ſtratum a red hungry ſand; 
therefore it was evident, that by trench- 
ing the nature of the ſoil had been chan- 
ged, and when the crops began to appear, 
it was eaſy to pick out every trenched 
ridge in the fields by their aſpect, being 
better corn and clearer of weeds. 


But as I have taken notice of this 
piece of husbandry in my journal through 
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Scotland, I refer my reader to the fifth 
chapter, in the third volume, for a far- 
ther account thereon. 


An experiment partly of the ſame na- 
ture, was tried by a gentleman in one of 
our ſugar iſlands, but now lives near the 
city of York, though the diſtance is 
great, and the climates in theſe iſlands, 
much hotter than England, yet the na- 
ture of the land is nearly the ſame. 


The land on which this experiment 
was tried, and where the ſugar- cane 
grows is ſand, the under ſtratum is a hard 
binding gravel. 


The gentleman who tried the experi- 
ment told me, that it is ſometimes cuſ- 
tomary after they reap the firſt crop of 
cane, to let the land lie unmoleſted or un- 
cultivated, and it will bring a ſecond crop, 
which is inferior to the firſt, yet as it is 


attended with leſs expence, anſwers ſome- 
times very well. 


G 2 
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A plantation containing fix acres of 
cane was reaped, and the land was let lie 
for a ſecond crop, but obſerving that it 
promiſed to be bad, the ſaid land was 
trenched to a good depth, the upper 
ſtratum was buried, and in it's place 
turned up a hard ſtrong gravel, ſo that 
the land had more the appearance of a 
gravel walk then that of a ſtaple for any 
thing to grow in. 


This being a thing quite out of the 
common method, the eyes of the planters 
were all upon it, and the opinion of every 
one was, that the land was ſpoiled, ſome 
would have it that it would never grow, 
any thing more, others, that it would 
produce a plentiful crop of thiſtles, 


In ſhort, the ſix acres was planted with 
ſugar-cane, and contrary to all their ex- 
pectations produced a wonderful crop, 
which was two hogſheads and a half of 
{ugar, each acre, beſides the offals which 
more than pays all the expence, 
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This ſhews that trenching ground in 


any climate or land is profitable. 


The ingenious Mr. Young's fix months 
tour, has juſt fallen into my hands, I note. 
an experiment tried in trench-ploughing 


by a very worthy gentleman, near Crake- 


hill, Yorkſhire, which ſeems to corrobe- 
rate with all the experiments I have tried 
or met with, and I cannot do greater 
honour to Mr. Young, than give it to my 
reader in his own words which are theſe 
following. 


The capital improvement effected in 
tillage, conſiſts in trench-ploughing, in 
1765, was ploughed cleven acres of land, 
the rent of which was ſeven pounds, it 
was firſt cut by a paring wheel plough 
worked by three horſes, then came a 
ſtrong wheel plough, drawn by two oxen 
ard ſix horſes, by which means a depth 
of ten inches was gained, and the eleven 
acres was finiſhed in eighteen days, a man 
tollowed the ploughs to tread down the 
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ſods, fix of theſe eleven acres was fown 
with barley, and produced as in the fol- 
lowing table. 


Six acres produced 21 quarters 3 1. s. d. 

buſhels of barley, fold for 28 75 © 
Three acres and an half were 

with turnips, and fold for 146 1 
They were fed off with ſheep, 

and kept 39 for 18 weeks = 
Anothei acre of turnips was ; 

{old for — — 6:0 
Beſides theſe articles, the field 

produced five buſhels of tares x @ © 
Two and a half buſhels of white 


peale — — — o 10 o 

Thirty buſhels common pota- 
. 8 1 0 
Nine ditto. early at 3s, per 1 7 o 
Which is per acre 4 18 5 
52101 


* 


— — 


This crop is upon the whole very conſi- 
derable, the land was before ſuppoſed to 


q 
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be very bad, and the rent was trifling be- 
{ides this ſpecies of improvement has been 
generally ſuppoſed to operate very little 
at firſt; the ſourneſs of the under ſtratum 
of the ſoil requiring ſome time to be ſwe- 
tened and meliorated by the influences of 
the atmoſphere, ſo that ſuch product the 
firſt crop muſt be thought a very great 
one. 


In 1766 4 acres of this field were 
ſown with barley and produ- 
ced 19 quarters, the price not 
minuted, let us collate as be- 


fore 27s. per = - 25 13 © 
Six acres and a half yeilded tur- 
nips, fold at 16 10 © 


Fifty buſhels of potatoes at 2s. 


6. 8 6 1 
Which is per acre 4l. 88. 4 8 © 
48 8 © 
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In 1767 the field was croped 

with maſlin and barley, 4 acres 

of the firſt produced 92 buſhels 

ſold at 4s. 6d. per 206-0 
Six acres of barley produced 29 

quarts, 5 buſhels at 23s. 34-02 
One acre not ſowed, 

Which is per acre, 13 


23S 7. * 


This experiment which is particularly 
valuable, proves in the ſtrongeſt man- 
ner the excellency of the practice ; if the 
reſult of three years experience, does not 
fatisfy the moſt cautious of cultivators, I 
know not what will, our author ſtill 
goes on, ſays he—In 1766 the ſaid gen- 
tleman trench-ploughed in the fame 
manner as before, another field of five 
acres, and harrowed in oats on one part 


of it, and beans on the reſt, the croſs 
was, viz. 
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One hundred and ſixty-ſevenl. s. d. 
Buſhels of oats at 28. 6d. 20 17 6 

twenty-eight buſhels of beans 
CCC 
Which is per acre 4 16 


26 9 6 


— 


The above experiments gives me great 
pleaſure, as I know the land only to be 
poor and of a bad nature, and more ſo, 

as it is a ſpecies of land I have not in my 
poſſeſſion to make this experiment upon. 


I cannot help taking notice, that both 
the tryer and compiler of theſe experi- 
ments, ſeems to have no idea of the grand 
point, namely, that of again turning up 
the ſod, when the roots, &c. was all rot- 
ten and turned to manure, which would 
certainly be the cafe, by the time the 
firſt crop was reaped. It appears that 
the ſucceſs in crops, was all produced 

from a maiden earth, without any aſſi- 


ſtance from manure, but if the old ſur- 
Vol. I. H 
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{ace had been turned up, when reſted or 
rotten, by an interior fallow year, the 
proprietor would have found it enriched 
beyond expectation, and might have 
promiſed himſelf, if poſſible, a double 
return, and it might have been worked 
with two horſes in a plough, as the land 
would be light and mellow, after the firſt 
breaking up. 


Indeed I am at this time trench- 
ploughing ſome ſtrong clay land, and I 
only uſe two horſes in a plough, they 
ſeem to perform it with tolerable caſe, 
but it will doubtleſs be much eaſter for 
them when trench-ploughed again. 


T have had ſeveral experiments tried on 
different ſorts of land, and every one 
proves beyond a doubt, that of all the- 
improvements that has ever been found 
out in agriculture, trench-ploughing is 
the moſt yaluable. 


I have two ſorts of land now under 
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this experiment, one is a ſtrong clay, and 


as far as is tried promiſes ſucceſs. 


The other is ſand, but of a cold ſpungy 
nature the furrows all ruſhy, I trenched 
the furrows only, on which I have ſown 
the following crops, v1z. potatoes, muſtard 
among ſome of them, ſummer wheat, 
winter wheat, ſix rowed barley, andanew 
ſpecies of the cabbage kind, which is by 
the name I got it by, called Jeruſalem 
cabbage. 


All the crops looks extremely well, 
except in a ſpot here and there, where 
the red {and was thrown up very thick, 
there the winter-cabbage, was only weak 
and puney till the tap-root got through 
it, and began to feed upon the ſod, or 
under-ſtratum which was rotting, then 
they throve amain. 


The Jerutalem cabbage has a remark - 


able ſtrong penetrating tap-root,. f 
ſowed the ſeed in the latter end of April, 
and by the middle of July the plants had 
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got ſuch root in the ground, that it was 
with difficulty we could draw them, I 
imagine it will prove the hardieſt and beſt 
plant for winter feed of any that has been 
cultivated. 


I did think of eating them with 
cattle, but as perhaps there is very little 
iccd to be got in England, and as I think 
it very valuable, I propoſe keeping moſt 
of my crop for ſeed. 


The plant is of a purple colour, it will 
not turn to a cabbage, neither has it a 
ſtalk like any thing of the cabbage or 


cole-wort kind, for the leaves ſtrike out 


of the root from the ſurface, of the 
ground. 


Where the plants has room the leaves 
creeps on the ground round the root, till 
they fill a great ſpace, before they riſe. 


The tap-root runs perpendicular like 
that of a parſnip, upon the whole I pro- 
poſe a great deal from this ſpecies of 
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food for cattle, and it is without excep- 
tion the beſt green I ever eat 


I ſet my wheat in this trenched ground 
at twelve inches aſunder, putting three 
grains into each hole, it fills the ground 
abundantly, and there is few roots where 
I cannot count from thirty to fifty ears, 
the land was graſs when I trenched it, 
and remarkably full of the red or cut- 
> worm; I was aware of this, therefore 
Z ſteeped all my ſeeds in the pickles, as di- 
directed in this work, by which means I 
believe ſaved my crops, as nothing was 
XZ touched except a little of the wheat. 
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Be fore 1 quit this chapter, I beg leave 
to inform my reader, that the third vo- 
lume of this work was printed firſt, and 
the time it went to the preſs I was not 
thoroughly convinced by my experi- 
ments, but it might be dangerous to turn 
up ramel, for fear it would ſpoil the 
land, or produce weeds, but as I am now 
thoroughly convinced, and has given my 
reaſons in this chapter, that it may be 
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turned up without danger, I herewith 


contradicta paragraph in my third volume, 


chapter iv. page 89, beginning at line 20, 


and the nine lines following, of which I 


beg my reader will take no notice. 


A Table of expence and profit of 


an acre of trench-ploughed 


wheat. 

To the rent of land being graſs I. s. d. 

and ploughed at Michaelmas o 16 © 
Tythe for the ſaid acre - o 5 o 
Ploughing — - 8 12 8 
Seed - - > 89 7 8 
Sowing harrowing and rolling o 2 6 
No weeding as there was not a 

ſingle weed to be ſeen 8 8 8 
Reaping and drawing into the 

barn 28 9 9 8 

Total expence and produce 2 12 © 


To 41 buſhels 3 pecks of wheat 
at 58. 3d. per buſhel 


10 19 25 
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Clear profit produced from this 
8 — — 3 23 
L leave the ſtraw for threſhing. 
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How to fix the plough to perform 
the office of trench-ploughing, 
and how to perform the buſineſs, 


&c. &Cc. 


a 
2 . 4 LEES 
S 


1 % — TORR. * 
a 


N my foregoing chapters, I have en- 
deavoured to quote circumſtances, and 
and to inforce reaſons, in order to prove 
the utility of this valuable method of 
trench-ploughing, and in this I propoſe 
for the application of rhe work. 


5 5 Though ſeveral learned authors has 
admitted both of the value and probabi- 
lity of trench- ploughing, yet I do not 
remember one who has entered heartily 
upon the cauſe, or has pointed out a me- 
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thod how the farmer could perform the 
work with any reatonable degree of ex- 
pence. 


Mr. Randal indeed went ſo far as to 
invent trenching-ploughs, and advertiſed 
them at ten pounds a ſet, but this was 
both too high in price, and too perplexed 
or complicated in working, for eyer to 
gain a footing among the common far- 
mers, therefore the icheme though lau- 
dable and praite-worthy, fell to the 
ground almoſt at it's birth. 


But notwithſtanding Mr. Randal's 
ſcheme failirg, 1 do not in the leaſt de- 
{pare of ſceing this valuable method 
of trench-ploughing become general 
among the farmers, particularly as they 
may perform the work in an eaſy cheap 
manner, by the common plough, with 
little alterations, for not any thing deters 
them more from putting any ſcheme in 
execution then a ſhew of expence. 


When we haye fixed upon the ground 
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to be trench-ploughed, our next ſtep is 
to try the depth or ſtaple of the foil with 
a ſpade, and from this we can judge what 
depth we would have it ploughed, and 
fo fix the plough and irons accordingly. 


Ifthe land be good and deep, the weeds, 
and graſs runs deep alſo, conſequently 
the upper ſtratum, or what compiles the 
ſod, is thick; in this caſe the firſt plough 
muſt be geer'd as to be quite under all the 
roots, by which the next furrow when 
turned will be all freſh mold, or what 
is called maiden earth. 


This being turned over the firſt fur- 
row, which now lies at the bottom of the 
trench, is what the corn is to grow in the 
enſuing year, therefore muſt be a proper 
depth or thickneſs for that purpoſe. 


If the land have a tolerable good bot- 
tom, you cannot go too deep, but if it be 
a very tough, hungry clay, or a poor red 
or white ſand, in either of theſe caſes, it 


may be prudent not to go fo deep the 
VOI. I. 1 
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firſt year, as it will not only. if clay be 
worſe to work, or break into :mall parti- 
cles, but whether clay or ſand it may be 
too dee: for the roots of the plants to 
penetrate through in order to feed in, 
and which they will ſtand need of in ſuch 
poor ſoil. 


Therefore I ſay in ſuch land only, go a 
moderate depth the firſt, and add a little 
more the next trenching for an enſuing 
crop. 


Any common plough without alter- 
ing, will turn the firſt turrow, and all that 
is wanted in the next, is only to dd to 
the muuld board, a caſt- off board in order 


to raiſe the ſecond furrow over the firſt, 


and which is fixed after this manner, viz. 


The firſt thing you are to obſerve, is to 
have the wing of your ſhare ſo broad as 
will cut your furrow clear the breadth 
you intend it, ſuppoſe it be ten inches 
broad, the ſhare muſt be allo ten 
inches meaſuring from the point of the 
wing to the land- ſide, in this cate the 
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wing will be about five inches, you muſt 
have a thin plate of iron, about two 
inches and a half broad, welled acroſs the 
upper-ſide of the wing of the ſocket, 
ſtretching from the breaſt of the plough 
to the point of the wing. 


About half an inch of one edge only, is 
to be welled, the remaining two inches 
is to remain open in the natwe of a Hat 
ſocket, to admit a thin end of the turn-off 
board therein. 


The turn-off board muſt be about four 
inches broad, and 10 long as will reach 
from the wing of the ſocket to the brich 
of the plough, it muſt be about two in- 
ches thick, and muſt have a bracken at 
the under fide in the nature of a foot of 
a fender, which bracken muſt bear upon 
the mold board of the plough, in order 
to ſtrengthen the caſt-off board, that it 


may bear the weight of the ſod when it 


rites. 


There muſt run horizontally through 
I 2 
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this board, a ſmall iron bolt, one end 
muſt be crooked like an L, this is to go 
into a long nick, made in the breaſt plate 
of the plough, when in, it muſt turn 
half round that it may hold faſt therein, 
by which means it will bind faſt the turn- 
off board, to the mold board. 


Without any other help than this bolt, 
the bracken under, and one end being 
made thin to go into the ſocket, that is, 


it will be ſufficiently ſtrong in the wing 
of the ſhare. 


As many inches thick as you have 
turned the firſt ſod, ſo many inches the 
hind partof this board muſt be raiſed from 
the {ole of the plough, meaſuring at the 
broach, ſo that the ſod (as ſoon as it parts 
from the wing of the ſhare,) riſes gra- 
dually till it comes to the brich of the 
plough, then it turns it fairly off, and it 
falls upon the firſt furrow. 


By fixing this board properly, one 
plough may be made to perform the work 
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two or three furrows deep, as the board 
is moveableit can be carried in the tale of 
the plough, the firſt furrow round, and 
when you come at the end, in the time 
the horſes are turning, it can be fixed. 


Jam at this time trench-ploughing in 
ſtrong clay land, with one plough only 
drawn by two horſes on a breaſt, one 
man to drive and hold, and has this 


moveable caſt off board, to fix for the 


ſecond furrow ; he can plough about half 
an acre on a day. 


There muſt be a cock at the beam end 
about ten inches broad, to take the 
plough off the land in the ſecond furrow 
by ſhifting the hook to the near ſide. 


This is all the addition or alteration 
that is wanted, for performing this great 
and valuable piece of work of trench- 
ploughing, it is ſo ſimple and eaſy, that 
I doubt not but any common plough-man 


may fix it, and the whole expence cannot 
be above ſix-pence. 
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The ſimpler and eaſier any machine is 
made and the more valuable, provided it 
anſwer the end ſo as to perform the buſi- 
neſs it is deſigned for. 


K 


Shewing the proper ſeaſons for 
trench - æploughing, together with 
a few philoſophical reaſons rela- 
ting to the ſalts in the air. 


S I have bcen very explicate in the 
foregoing chapters, in ſhewing 
the utility of trench-ploughing, and 
where it operates or takes effect for the 
good of the crop, here only now remains 
to point out proper ſeaſons for perform- 
ing the buſineſs in, with two or three 
philotophical remarks thereon. 


'The farmers common notion of ſum- 
mer fallows are, that what good they re - 
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ceive, is, by being in a ſtate of reſt for one 
year, and by turning up the roots of gras, 
weeds, or ſuch like obnoxious plants to 
the ſun, in order to be killed by the heat, 
when expoſed thereto. 


They have no notion of the atmoſphere 
diſcharging the oils, falts, or manures 
it contains upon their furrows, ſuch 


thoughts may be too ſublime for their 
underſtanding. 


I do not deny but their intelleAs may 
be us ſtrong as thoſe of other men, but J 
refer to any ſenſible reader if their ideas 
in g-ricral, are not more confined then 
any ſet of men in the world, which is 
very ſurpriſing when we conſider that 
their daily buſineſs lies more among the 
works of nature, then that of any other 
{et of men whatever; therefore the exer- 
ciſe of which muſt afford more matter for 
philoſophy or contemplation, brightens 
the mind, and opens the ideas to a refined 
underſtanding. 
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T can account for a farmer's want of pe- 
netration into the works of nature, in no 
better a manner, then a familiarity of his 
being always among them, by which his 
wonder ceaſes, his curioſity is ſatisfied, his 
enquiry at an end. 


The returning ſeaſons puts him in mind 
| tc ſow, and ſo does the crop when ripe to 
| reap, his eyes convinces him of the be- 
ö ginning and ending thereof, and there- 
| with he is ſatisfied, without penetrating 
| farther into the wonderful cauſe thereof. 
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Experience tells him, that a great quan- 
tity of dung forces him a good crop of 
corn, and is not wanting alſo to raiſe him 
a plentiful one of weeds. 
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This he ſees, but ſince labour and ex- : 
pence will eradicate them, he troubles his x 
head no farther about it, when his land is 
tired of corn and over-ſtocked with 
weeds, his next ingenuity is to reſt it, 
and kill his weeds by a ſummer-fallow. 
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This courſe of husbandry chiefly takes 
in all hiscurioſity orenquiry into the works 
of nature, in ſhort the ſtupidity in ſome 
of them is ſo extremely great, that one 
would think one piece of mismanagement 
which they are guilty of, could not eſcape 
the greateſt novices underſtanding. 


And that is in letting their dunghills 
be over-grown with weeds, how often 


do we ſee dunghills covered with nettles, 


thiſtles, docks, &c. perhaps to the height 
of a man their roots and ſeeds permitted 
to intermix there among, and then ſpread 
upon the land to grow and cauſe pounds 
of expence to deſtroy, what might have 
been prevented for a few pence. 


Such courſe of husbandry has gone on 
from generation to generation, without 
amendment by them, for any improve- 
ment we are fallen into of late years, is 
chiefly owing to gentlemen who farm 
their own eſtates, or to ſhop-keepers, 
publicans, &c. who live in great towns, 
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and take farms for either their amuſe- 
merft or profit. 


If we look throuth the whole king- 


dom, we ſhall find ſuch occupiers of land 
to have better crops then farmers who 
have been at it all their lives, and it is to 
ſuch gentlemen, that we are indebted 
moſtly for any late improvement in agri- 
culture, though they are generally taunt- 
ed and laughed at by the country far- 


mers. 


Many a time have I heard them curſe 
ſuch like gentlemen farmers, and wiſh 
their crops might fail for troubling 
themſelves with what did not belong to 
them. | 


I know it is only a few of ſuch bigoted 
old faſhioned farmers that will read this 
book, ſome is to covetous to buy it, and 


the reſt are either to proud or conceited 


in their own opinions, either to read or 
follow any inſtructions therein. 
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No they would ſcorn to be book far- 
mers, what ſay they, ſhall a gentleman 
becauſe he can write, pretend to inſtruct 
me what to do with my land, does he 
know better than myſelt, who has been 
brought up to farming buſineſs all my life 
time, and perhaps on the ſame land too, 
a pretty joke indeed, | 


However, Mr. John Oldroad, ſhould 
your landlord or any other Vir. Newin- 
vention chance to put this book into your 
hands, I would have you to retire into 
{ome corner to read it, for fear any one 
ſhould ſee you bluſh, when you look at 
your own picture, drawn ſo nearly to 
life, and ſhould I be ſo fortunate as to 
open your ideas, ſo as to make you pur- 
ſue any new plan, which will turn out for 
your own profit, be aſſured that I have 


my full reward and gratification therein ; 
but to return: 


I promiſed in this chapter to ſhew the 


proper ſ:afon for trench- plougb in g, in 


K 2 
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which the following reaſons will prove 
to be at or before Michaelmas. 


Firſt, becauſe by that time we reap the 
profit of the preſent year, if ſtubble land 
be the object for trench-ploughing, let 
it be done as ſoon as the corn is got off, 
in order to bury the ſtubble, grals, or 
weeds, whilſt they retain their juicy par- 
ticles which will add much towards rot- 
ting, firmenting, andenriching the earth, 
and ſince this method of burying them 
anſwers a better purpoſe than the ſum- 
mer fallow for Killing them, we have no 
occaſion to loſe a years profit and much 
labour in ploughing on that account. 


Secondly, we may ſow any crop we 
pleaſe, ſuppoſe wheat after wheat it mat- 
ters not, ſince what mold produced the 
Jaſt crop 13 buried, and turned up in it's 


place a freſh maiden earth, that muſt be 


the chief ſupport of the preſent trenched 
crop. 


Thirdly, if the under ſtratum be turned 
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up in the latter end of the year, it will 
be ſubdued, brought to temperance, and 
enriched by the winters ſnow, froſt, and 
atmoſphere, which let the farmers think 
what they will to the contrary, contri- 
butes more towards enriching their land, 
than the tummers fallow, and would they 
come rightly into this way of thinking, 
they would not let their land lic in a 
cloſe, dormant ſtate all winter, but plough 
it, and leave it open in order to receive 
theſe be: efits, but it may not be amiſs 
in this place to give a few philoſophical 
reaions, how the air becomes impregnated 
with ſalts, and how they aſcend and deſ- 
cend to enrich the earth, &c. 


As no proof is ſo convincing as occular 
demonſtration, I ſhall refer my reader to 
a ſimple experiment, which he may try by 
an onion, viz. 


In the middle of winter when onions 
are in their moſt dry and light ftate, 
weigh one, very exactly, then tie a 
thread round it, and hang it up at the top 
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of a room, where no part thercof can 
touch the wood or any other matter. 


As ſoon as ſpring puts in, it will begin 
to grow or vegitate into a long top, when 
it is in its moſt vigorous and Juicy ſtate 
before it begins to weather, weigh it 
again, and you ſhall find it's weight aug- 
mented ſurprizingly, perhaps one third. 


Now it 15 quite clear to the weakeſt 
underſtanding, that what it increaſed in 
weight was collected from the atmoſ- 
phere, as it had no connection with any 
other matter that could afford this addi- 
tion. 


Now ſince it is obvious that the atmoſ- 
phere or air is impregnated with oils, ſalts, 
or ſulpburs, which acts as manure or food 
to the vegetable creation, my next pro- 
blem is how it came there, and this we 
can trace from various cauſes. 


But nothing is better known and more 
clear to every farmer then that ſoot is a 
good manure, and allo that it is a collect- 
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ed matter from various bodies ſuch as 
coals, ſticks, frzw, turf, earth, water, 


pots. Xe. al! t 
burned in a room evaperates and ariſes up 
the chimney, which is purpoſely con- 
trived as a p ſſuge for the air, and which 
attracts all cvaporated matter there 
among, but though we find great quanti- 
ties of thoſe mattes cling or ſtick to the 
fiies of the chimney as ſoot, yet both 
our eyes and reaſon tells us that much 
greater quantities eſcapes and riſes into 


the firmament. 


Beſides all theſe bodies uſually con- 
ſumed in houſes, which are very great, 
there are alſo other ſorts which ariſes 
from natural cauſes, ſuch as the ſteam and 
ſmoke of dunghills, hay-ſtacks, or any 
ſuch matter, when in the ſtate of fermen- 
tation; likewiſe the burning lime, brick, 
and burnbeating, in ſhort, all the animal 
creation aſſiſt in ſending manures into the 
clouds, both by evacuation and ſteam 
from their noſtrils, Kc. 
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It is true ſome things produces more 
{alts, and richer vapours then others, as 
for inſtance, ſuppoſe we lye t:gether two 
or three hundred weight of coals, and 
throw there among five or ſix gallons of 
water, ſet the coals on fire, and they to- 
gether with the water, ſhall all aſcend in 


ſmoak, except a few pounds only of 
aſhes. 


At the ſame time if you burn in the 
ſame room ever ſo many candles, they 
ſhall all evaporate imperceptibly, mix 
with the ſmoak, from the aforeſaid coals 
and water, and all unite and join in the 
natural cauſe of compoling three of the 
elements, namely air, water, and earth, 


All this is plain to the eyes and reaſon 
of any man, but how theſe bodies ſhould 
be divided or ſeperated, and again de- 
ſcend as manure, &c. is another queſtion, 
and perhaps not within the compre- 
henſion of every one. 
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From all the foregoing remarks and 
obſervations, we ſee the immenſe bodies 
of matter that evaporate and ariſe into 
the sky; all the clouds we ſee floating 
about in the firmament are compoſed of 
earth, water, and air, ſometimes the 
fourth element, fire, intrudes therein, 
which cauſes a convulſion, from which 
proceeds thunder and lightning, as fire 
and water cannot agree together. 


The water is exhaled, drawn up, or 
att racted, by the heat of the ſun ; at dif- 
ferent periods, the earth is divided into 
very fine ſmall partieles, and mixed there- 
with, ſo that theſe two bodies, being 
incorporated together, are born up in 
ſmoak by the air, and exhaled by the 
ſun; ſo keep aſcending till they come at 
a pure, fine, thin, ſerene air. 


Being arrived in this region or latitude, 
the heat of the ſun, together with the 
thinneſs of the air, rarifies and divides 
the ſalts, oils, and earth from the water, 
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for the air in this region is ſo thin and 
fine, that is impoſſible for any groſs mat- 
ter to remain therein, without under- 
going a rarifaction, that cauſes a ſepera- 
tion of particles. 


The two bodies or elements of water 
and carth, being thus divided, deſcends 
again to our earth, one in clear rain wa- 
ter, and the other imperceptibly in ſnow, 
miſts, fogs, or duft, &c. 

Every farmer will admit that ſnow 1s 
a great iniicher of land, which may be ac- 
counted for in this manner, viz. 


When large badies of water and earth 
aſcend into the upper regions. and when 
in the act of rarifaction there comes a 
cold eaſterly wind, which cauſes a great 
emotion, agitation, or tumultuous friftion 

in the firmament, by which the waters 
are toſſed, tumbled, and chaſed to ſuch a 
degree, that they are raiſed iato a white 
froth, and whilſt in this trothy ſtate, the 
extream coldneſs of the air congeals, and 
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binds the earthy particles up with the 
water, ſo that both deſcend as ſnow 
upon.the earth, and when melted or 4i{- 
ſolved, the water returns to the drains, 
but the earth or ſalts remain on the 
ground, and acts as manure, which we 
may ſee immediately to take place. 


For after every ſnow we may diſcover 
the earth, particularly ploughed land, 
very light, open, and ſpungy, which is!] 
very plain, that ſome oils, ſalts, or ſul- 
phurs, had penetrated therein and cauſed 
a fermentation, or we ſhould diſcover no 
more alteration in the mold after ſnow, 
then after a heavy ſhower of rain, which 
makes it generally remain ſad and cloſe. 


A great deal of theſe enriching quali- 
ties allo deſcend in the time of froſts, 
which penetrates, works, lightens, and 
enriches the earth upon the froſt going 
away. 


I have gone through theſe allgeations, 
in order to prove the yalue of winter 
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fallow, or opening the ground to receive 
all theſe benefits. 


Therefore point out the beginning of 
October as the beſt time for beginning to 
trench-plough. 


For as we turn up a dead inactive earth, 
the ſnow and froſts, as before obſerved, 
will not only ſubdue and temper it, if 
hard and ſtubborn, but alſo raiſe it into a 
lively fermentive action, and cauſe it to 
become friendly and mellow. 


In February laſt I trench-ploughed a 
picce of ſtubborn clay land, and thoughit 
only got a little froſt and now in the 
ſpring, yet it reduced it more to tempe- 
rarice, and was of more real ſervice to the 
land, than all the ſummer fallowing. 


So that from theſe, and many other 
good reaſons, I am clear, that et aſide 
killing the weeds, (and that is provided 

for in trench-ploughing) a winter is far 
_ preferable to a ſummer fallow, for in 
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8 ſummer the sky is high, thin, and clear, 

and the heat of the ſun acts more ſtrongly 
in exhaling the ſalts, oils, and other va- 
© pouriſh particles of the earth, which floats 
about in the liquid air, and is undergoing 
the ſtate of rarifaction a great part of 
the ſummer, but by the preſſure of 
the atmoſphere, being then overloaded 
with ſuch bodies, it deſcends in winter, 

in the various manners aforeſaid. 


All the aforeſaid reaſons prove beyond 
a contradiction, both the large quantity of 
manures the air contains, and alſo how it 
© aſcends and deſcends to inrich the corn- 
mold; but however notwithſtanding all 
this, the under-ſtratum of tome grounds 
will be ſo barren, that a top-dreſling of 
ſome fine manure, ſuch as lime, aſhes, 
pigeon- dung, malt- duſt, or a compound 
of manures, may be adviſeable to throw 
{ on with the firſt crop. 


{ But if the farmers ſituation be ſuch, 
that he cannot provide himſelf with any 
tuch manures, his next forecaſt muſt be 
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to low ſuch crops as will do beſt with. 
out manure, and at the tame time ſhould 
they miſs, he may have no great los 
therein, as for inſtance : 


Should the land be ever ſo poor, and 
whether clay or ſand, if it be trench- 
ploughed in autumn, it will grow fitches 
tor a winter crop, and be the earth ever 
ſo dead or inactive aforetime, if any one 
thing begin to grow therein, it naturally 
brings on a lively fermentation, and then 
when the crop is off, the roots become 
a manure: vetches is an excellent crop 
for ſuch trenched land, for ſeveral rea- 
ſons, particularly if eat on the ground, 
with ſheep or ſmall cattle. 


Firft, becauſe the expence of the ſeed i: 
but a trifle, 


Secondly, what fodder it produces is in 
a manner clear gains, as they do not take 
the years rent upon them, being ſown 

after the crops are reaped, and may be 
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cat off the ground time enough to ſow 
k ſpring-corn thereon. 


Thirdly, by the trampling, urine, and 


dang of the cattle, the time they are 


eating the fitches on the ground, the land 


will be much improved thereby, ſo that 
it will be in condition for any crop the 
© enſuing year. 


A farmer ſeeing all theſe advantages, 


| and comparing them with his own ſitua- 
tion, and ſtate or ſtaple of his ground, 


may apply ſuch dreſſings, or ſow ſuch 
crops, as in all appearance, will afford him 
the moſt profit, and alſo bring his land 
into the beſt condition for the future. 


If the land be trench-ploughed in the 
latter end of the year, and not ſown with 
any crop till ſpring, it may not be amiſs 
to give it a thin ploughing juſt be fore 
ſowing, with great care, though not to 
touch or turn up any part of the under 
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Then ſow the ſeed you intend, and 
harrow it in, which having no ſod to tear 
in pieces, it will be eaſily wrought, and 
fear not, but you will reap more profit 
from this method of trench-ploughing, 
than from any other method whatever, 


And I doubt not, but it will in time 
become a general practice, which I fin- MW 
\ cerely wiſh, as my ideas are clearly open, ; 
. and at one view, lee the great utility that t 
it will be of to the public in general, as 1 - 

well as to the farmer himſelf. 
1 
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CHAP. VL 


Explaining the author's new-in- 
vented moving Sheep-houſes, 
&c. 


Have often lamented the miſerable 
condition I have ſeen both ſheep and 
cattle in, when cating turnips on the 
ground, in a wet ſeaſon, particularly if 
the land was inclined to clay, or of ſuch 
a nature as to hold water. 


How extremely diſagreeable muſt it be 
for the poor dumb animals to ſtand or lic 
in dirt, perhaps ſhoe-top deep, which is 
too often the caſe. 


It is impoſſible cattle in ſuch a ſituation 
can thrive, or feed ſo well, as were they 
to lie dry, clean, and warm, neither can 
they eat the turnips with that freedom 
and appetite, when they are rolling or 
tumbling about in the dirt, as they 
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would out of a clean rack or manger, not 
to ſpeak of the loſs and waſte in turnips 


when in ſuch a dirty condition. 


This I believe will be aſſented to by 
every reaſonable man, and this alone was 
enough to retard the culture of this yalu- 
able crop from tpreading or becoming ſo 
general as one could wiſh. 


Every one ſecs the neceſſity of ſome con- 
trivance for to remedy theſe evils ; but 
no one ever yet ſtruck out a plauſible 
plan; ſome farmers indeed would carry 
the turnip crop off and eat it upon graſs 
ground, but this is atended with great 
labour and expence, beſides cuttiiig and 
ſpoiling the ground, and, as the ſaying is, 
robbing Peter to pay Paul, as it certainly 
hurts the turnip ground to carry the 
crop oft. 


It was ſuch material conſiderations as 
theſe, which firſt put me upon the ſtudy 
if poſſible, to find out a remedy for ſuch 
evils, and I flatter myſelf that I haye 
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accompliſhed my deſign. by the inven- 


tion of a moveable houſe, which not 
only anſwers all the ends of keeping the 
cattle dry and clean, and of ſaving the 
turnips, &c. but is alſo of a ſimple con- 
ſtruction and comes cheap to the pur- 
chaſer, which are very material conſide- 
rations in any new invention, tor the 
higher the price, and the more compli- 
cated any machine is, and the lower is its 
value or utility to the public. 


Theſe are the grand points which every 
inventor ought to keep in view, for 


though the invention be ever ſo ingenious, 


if the conſtruction be ſuch, that none or 
few but the inventor can work it, or ſo 
high in price, that the purchaſe will 
overbalance the utility ariſing therefrom, 
it cannot be ſaid to be profitable, this 
is the rock that many new inventions 


ſplit upon. 


I have ſpent much ſtudy in new 
{chemes, and I always found more labour 


in reducing them to a cheap and ſimple 
20 3 
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conſtruction, than in any other part of the 
invention. 


The ſheep-houſe is ſixteen feet one 
way, by twelve the other; it is all made 
of deal, has no floor in it, has a rack and 
manger, the rack is filled with turnips, 
&c. at the out ſide of the houſe. 


The ſtaves that the ſheep eat through, 
ſtand plum, ſo conſcquently, the ſlope 
which gives room for the turnips, projects 


to the out-ſide of the houſe. 


Under the rack is a manger fixed, 
which goes cloſe to the bottom, and 
only conſiſts of one deal board, fix inches 
broad, one thick, and ſixteen feet long, as 
it gocs all the breadth of the houſe ; one 
of the edges is ſloped, or made feather- 
edged, ſo as to nail to the bottom of the 
rack, by this it forms a ſort of triangular 
trough , going narrow at the bottom. 


The rack being filled with turnips, any 
that is large ſticks in the top thereof, and 


* 
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as the ſheep cats them they grow ſmaller, 
ſo conſequently drops lower and lower, 
till they be ſmall enough to drop through 
the ſtaves into the manger, which 
catches every bit, ſo that none need be 
waſted. 


Therack-ſtaves are three feet long, and 
are fixed into the two rails, one for the 
top, and the other for the bottom of the 
rack, in order to ſave a multiplicity of 
timber. And in order to cut it to the 
beit advantage, buy one plank ſixteen 
feet lung by three inches thick and 
twclve broad. 


This will cut into four ſcantlings, 
each about three inches {quare; theſe are 


all that are wanted for the frame of the 
two ends of the houle. 


It is to be obſerved the houſe is four 
feet broader then it is long, 


Two of theſe ſcantlings are for the fore 
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part of the houſe, and the other two for 
the hind part. 


The rack and manger are fixed in the 
end of the houſe that goes foremoſt ; one 
of the rails or ſcantlings are tenured 
into a ſtandard at each end, and which 
both ſerves for a platform, the bottom of 
the rack, and a fide or back part of the 


manger, becauſe the rack ſta ves go into 
it. | 


They are three feet long, and are fixed 
into the other rail, which is the top of 
the rack, and alſo tenured at each end 


three feet high into the fame ſtandards 
that the bottom rail is tenured. 


The ſcantlings for the fide of the houſe 
are three inches ſquare, and twelve feet 
long, there 1s only one at each ſide for a 
platform, and which are tenured into each 


end of the ſixteen feet rails, which go 
acroſs the houſe, 


The houſe is built ſhed wiſe, the fore 
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part over the rack end of the houſe is 
ſix feet, and the hind part is four feet 
high, therefore the ſhed or fall for wa- 
ter is two feet only. 


The poſts or upright ſtandards, which 
is to ſupport the roof, and to which the 
boards are nailed round the ſides of the 
houſe, are only two inches ſquare. 


There are five tenured into the plat- 
form, or ſixteen feet ſcantling at the hind 
part of the houſe, one at each corner, and 
three at equal diſtances between. 


The two corner uprights, into which 
the two long ſcantlings, for the rack 


and manger are tenured, are fix feet 
high. 


Between theſe are three more, of three 
feet long, each tenured at equal diſtances, 
into the topmoſt rail of the rack. 


Theſe ten ſtandards being five before 
and fiye behind, are oppoſite each other, 
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and they muſt ſupport the roof of the 
houſe, 


Five ſpars are joined by mortice and 
tenure to the top of 1aid ſtandards, each 
ſpar is twelve feet long, to go the 
length of the houſe, and on which the 
covering boards are nailed. 


At each ſide of the houſe are three 
ſtandards to nail the ſide boards on, ſo 
that the whole number of ſtandards round 
the houſe are ſixteen, the number of 
i} ſcantlings or rails ſix, and the number of 
| ſpars five, which being all joined together 
7 dltlb̈s above, forms the skeleton of the houſe, 
| and what remains is to incloſe it with 
| thin boards at three to an inch, 


f That is, an inch deal board muſt be 

; lit into three, which is thick enough 
either for covering or fides, as the thin- 
ner they are, and the longer they will 
keep from rotting, becauſe the wind acts 
in a double capacity of drying from both 
ſides. 
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The top of the houſe muſt be painted 
with tar and brown oker mixed, in order 
to preſerye the wood, and ſhoot off the 
water. 


The covering boards muſt only be nail- 
ed in the upper edge in the nature of 
a ſlate; this will give them liberty to 
dry in, or expand themſelves, when wet 
or dry, without cracking or opening 
with the ſun or wind : whereas, if they 
were nailed with more nails than one, 
in the breadth of the board, the nails 
would not give way, or yield to the 
change of weather, therefore there muſt 
incyitably be an opening beween cach 
nail. 


In order to prevent the boards from 
Tiling, or blowing off with the wind, 
you muſt cut a twelve feet inch deal 
into five rods, almoſt like tiling laths; 
you muſt ſtretch one of theſe acroſs 
the boards, oppoſite to each ſpar, and 
thereto nail them with twelve- penny 
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nails, obſerving only to put one nail into 
each board at the upper edge, alſo cloſe 


by the firſt nail that faſtens the board 
on. 


Theſe laths keep the boards firm and 
cloſe, arid at the ſame time, gives them 
liberty to play and expand et emſelves 
back wards and forwards, and yield to 
the weather as it requires, by which 
means the boards will never crack or 
open. 


The boards muſt lap over about two 
inches at leaſt, particularly if they be 
green when put on, as they will run in 
ſupprilingly in a hot day. 


The hou'e muſt be ſo contrived as to 
take into eight parts, none of the nails 
muſt be drawn, or the boards taken off 
ſeparately, but the tenure and mortice 
at each corner muſt be made to draw, by 
which the two ſhort ſides are two pie- 
ces, the rack and manger are another ; 
the other long ſide where the door is ano- 
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ther, and the door is taken off, as it is 
only hung by two ſmall cords at theupper 
ſides, ſo falls cloſe at the inſide of the 
houſe. 


The covering of the houſe is taken 
into three pieces, 


The houſe runs upon four caſtors, like 
thoſe of a bed. 


Two of the caſtors are fixed under the 
frame at the two hind corners, and thc 
other two are fixed about nine feet. diſ- 
tant from them, under each of the 11des 
towards the rack. 


When it is filled with turnips, it brings 
down that end to the ground, ſo that 
by once trying what weight of turnips 
it takes to bring down the 1aid end, for 
the future you only have to fill the rack 
till the end comes down, and by a piece 
of chalk, ſet each rack full down on the 
houſe ſide, by this you can caſily tell 
what weight the ſheep eats, from a day 
to a month, and ſo on. 
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Likewiſe what weight each acre will 
produce. 


A little trouble and conſideration will 
ſhew you at what diſtance from the rack 
to fix the balancing caſtors, as they are to 
act in the nature of a center in a ſcale 
beam, and the longeſt end of the houſe 
from theſe caſtors is to be equivalent to 
the weight of turnips put into the rack. 


It is neceſſary to have the ſaid two 
caſtors that act as a center for the ba- 
lance, a little higher than the two hind- 
moſt caſtors, in order to make the fore- 
part of the houſe cock up about ſix 
inches from the ground. 


The houſe always ſtands upon two 
deal boards, and having two moveable 
deals, in order to lay before or at the end 
of theſe two, you draw the houſe forward 
upon them, ſo by bringing the hindmoſt 
iorward, you may eaſily move the houſes 


any where, for by going behind to puſh 
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it on, the ſheep will naturally fly from 
you, therefore be no hindrance ; and as 
the caſtors always run upon the boards, 
they are ſo light a draught, that a boy 
may move them with eaſe. 


By having the moveable boards ſixteen 
feet and a half long, every time they are 


ſhifted, you meaſure a ſquare perch of 


ground, and as there are an hundred and 
ſixty perch in an acre, and as each houſe 
will hold twenty ſheep, you may bring 
yourſelf to a regular mathematical rule, 
to know how much weight of turnips 
cach perch produces, and how long they 
will ſerye ſuch a number of ſheep. 


And all is done without any more 
trouble than making a chalk every time 


you move the houſe, and another chalk * 


every time you fill the rack. 


The rack end of the houſe always goes 
foremoſt, towards the ſtanding turnips. 


You pull the turnips as far as you can. 
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reach, and fill the rack, then puſh for- 
ward the houſe to a freſh piece, as you 
pull up the turnips with one hand, you 
muſt in the other, have a whiſp of ſtiff 
wheat ſtraw, cut in the nature of a bruſh, 
to take off any dirt that may be at the 
under-fide of the turnip, this is almoſt 
as eaſy done as let alone, and it keeps 
the manger clear from dirt. 


102 


The labour of taking the turnips by 
the top, and throwing them into the 
rack, (having it always beſide you) is no 
more than the preſent cuſtom of haking 
up the ſhells. 


It is to be obſerved, that ſheep are not 
the better for being kept over cloſe, 
therefore have a place to open at the 
ſhelter ſide of t he houſe to let in air. 


The fore part of the houſe, between 
the top of the rack and the roof, muſt be 
incloſed by a hanging door with cords 
inſtead of hinges, it muſt fall inn the 
upper part of the rack. 
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In fine weather it may be taken of or 
turned up occaſionally. 


In the hind part of the houſe, there is 
alſo a ſpace of one foot, between the 
upper rail and the roof, which muſt be 
left open, except a ſtorm come in that 


quarter, then it may be incloſed with a 
deal board, and cord inſtead of hinges. 


You need not be over nice in joining or 
lapping the boards over, when nailed on 
the ſide of a houſe, it is not the worſe if 
there be creviſes to let in air or light. 


There muſt be a deal board over the 
top of the rack, by the way of a lid, to 
keep out ſnow, &c Each houſe will 
hold twenty ſheep, and give room 
enough to feed and walk about. 


The above is as conciſe a Deſcription 
as I can give to make a ſheep-houſe, and 
there is nothing differs that and a ſtable, 
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or ox houſe, except the height thercof, 
and the ſize of the timber. 


The width and breadth of either ſta- 
ble or ox-houſe muſt bet he ſame as the 
ſheep- houſe, viz. ſixteen feet by twelve 
feet, which is ſufficient for three horſes 
or four oxen, 


The fore part of the houſe where the 
rack is, muſt be eight feet, and the hind 
part ſix fect high, this gives a ſhed of 
two feet. 


The boards round the ſide of the houſe 
muſt be half an inch thick, but thoſe 
that cover the houſe, only three to an 
inch, the ſame as for the ſheep-houle. 


The boards round the ſides muſt be 
nailed at the inſide of the ſtandards, 
which will prevent the nails from draw- 
ing when cattle rubs againit them. 


The ſcantlings which compoſe the 
ſrame of the houſe muſt be three inches 
thick, by four deep. 
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The bottom of the rack muſt ſtand 
two feet from the ground, therefore 
three ſcantlings muſt go acroſs the houle, 
viz, one at the bottom for a ſole, and 
one at the bottom, and another at the 
top of the rack. 


All the ſtandards being ſixteen, which 
goes round the houſe, to nail the ſide- 
boards to, and to ſupport the roof, muſt 
be three inches ſquare, but the ſpars only 
two inches ſquare, the ſame as thoſe for 
the ſheep-houle, as they haye no more 
weight to bear. 


The door muſt be hung with hinges. 


Theſe houſes being heavier than the 
ſheep-houſes, the caſtors that ſupport 
them muſt be ſtronger in proportion. 


The manger will take two boards, 


each ſixteen feet long, by ons inch thick 
and ten inches broad. 
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A ridge board fixteen feet long ten 
[| inches broad, and one thick, muſt go 
4 acroſs the middle of the houſe, and ſup- 
port the middle of the ſpars, in order to 
ſtrengthen them, it muſt ſtand edge- 
wile, and be notched into the middle 
ſtandard at each end. 


The houſe running upon light princi- 
ples may be moved by one man. 


4 A Table ſhewing the expence of 
|| a ſheep-houſe, as it ftands in my 
book of experiments, and as fir 
timber now rates in York, being 


and fo in proportion for deal 
boards. 


When timber 1s cut into thin deal 
boards, for covering and incloſing theſe 
houſes, it is neceſſary to uſea thin frame 
ſaw for the purpoſe, in order to ſave 
timber. 


from 114. to 13. a ſolid foot, 
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To twelve boards, each twelve 
feet long, by one inch thick, 
at 15 d. per board = 

To ſawing two cuts in each, at 
2 d. a cut - 

To three planks, ſixteen feet 
long each, by three inches 
thick - - - 

To ſawing three flat cuts in one 
of 1aid planks for rails 

To ſawing two deep cuts in the 
other two, taking an inch 
board off from cach, which 
will make the ridge-board, 
manger, and a lid for the 
rack, the two cuts — 

To ſawing flat cuts in the re- 
maining two inch boards, in 
order to reduce them two 
inches ſquare for ſtandards 
and ſpars, &c. — 

To timber and ſawing for rack 
ſtaves - - 


To four bed caſtors - 
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Brought over I 16 10 
Toa man three days to build 
the houſe - - 0 
To two hundred of four- penny 
nails = - - 0 0-6 
To one hundred of twelye- 
penny nails = — oO © 10 
To tar and oker as paint for the 
covering of the houſes 0-4-0 
To boards for the houſe to run | 
„ 0. 2 9 
2 10 II 


The above 1s the expence of the firſt 
houſe J made, but ſince L uſe half pitch 
and half tar, which I boil together and 
put the oker, being reduced firſt to fine 
powder, in whilſt boiling ; this adds a 
ſhilling more in expence, becauſe the 
pitch is dearer than tar, but I find it bet- 
ter for keeping on; there is no need to 
paint the ſides of the houſe. 


Theſe houſes are much cheaper than 
common ſheep-pens, conſidering how 
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long they will laſt; and what yet adds to 
their value is, that one may proportion 
the houſes, to the number of ſheep, ſup- 
pole you have twenty ſheep you only 
need one houſe, whereas, if you have 
oniy twenty ſheep in the common me- 
thod, you muſt have as many pens or 
bars, as would do for a hundred, 


The expence of a ſtable for three horſes 
or four oxen, will only come to between 
four and five guineas in any part of Eng- 
land where timber. is the deareſt, 


Should any difficulty ariſe in making 
the ſaid houſes from the above deſcrip- 
tion, if any gentleman or farmer give me 
a line to York, with orders to make them 
one, I will with pleaſure, a ſtable at five 
guineas, and a ſheep-houſe at two guineas 
and a half, and when ready will give no- 
tice by letter, that they may ſend a cart 
for them. 


One cart and three horſes will carry a 
ſhcep-huuſe and ſtable to any part of 
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England, and theſe might be a pattern 
to go by, without a ſecond trouble. 


It is true I am no mechanick, neither 
can I, or do I want to get any profit by 
them, as I am independant, but I will 
notwitſtanding undertake the task, for 
the good of the public in general, and 
my ſubſcribers in particular, therefore 
they may without heſitation command 
me. 


CCC 
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Shewing the great utility of the 
moving houſes, were they 
brought into general uſe, for all 
ſorts of cattle. 


ERE my reader well to conſider 

the imenſe quantities of manure 
he loſes by the preſent method of hou- 
ſing the cattle, he would let nothing 
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prevent him from making ute of moying- 
houſes. 


It is liquid manure, I mean the urine of 
cattle, which none of the Engliſh far- 
mers pay any regard to. 


In Germany, the farmers make more 
uſe of liquid then any other manure, 
which experience and their crops, tells 
them that they are right. 


They do not loſe the leaſt urine from 
any cattle while they are in the houſe. 


They alſo convert little-houſe dung 
into liquid manure, and bring it in 
casks many miles ; they buy it by the 
gallon at a very high price, and puts it 
together in a pit or reſervoir, and keep it 
ready for uſe, and eſteem it the better for 
age; they alſo take care to have cloſe co- 
vers to theſe liquid pits, to prevent the 
ſun from exhaling the ſpirits therefrom. 


Reaſon proves beyond a contradiction, 
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they are right in all this, ard if ſo, our 
Engliſh farmers would do well to copy 
after them, and to pay due regard to ſuch 
manure. 


Moſt ſorts of cattle, ſuch as horſes, 
hogs, cows, or ſheep, evacuate much 
more weight by u ine than by dung, 
and the ſame weight of urine will pro- 
duce much the greateſt quantity of ſalts, 
which are what muſt feed the crops. 


When turnips are cat on the ground 
with ſheep in the moving houſes, the 
land gets all an equal dreſſing, as the 
ſheep are confined juſt as long on each 
part as they are in conſuming the crop 
that grew thereon. 


But when at liberty, they, upon every 
cold blaſt or ſhower of rain, run together 
under a hedge, or any little ſhelter they 
can find, and remain there till they 
over manure it, though other parts may 


Vant. 
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Perhaps ſome of my readers may not 
conſider the thing right, and may ima- 
gine that twenty ſheep being confined 
on one perch of ground, may rread it to 
dirt. 


But this is not the caſe, becauſe they 
are no longer confined then whilſt they 
eat the turnips that grew thereon, and 
this they muſt do, be they confined in 
what other fencing you pleaſe, only 
with this difference, that they will make 
more feetings by running backwards and 
forwards to take a bite out of each tur- 
nip, then they would do by eating them 
out of a clean rack and manger. 


But what makes dirt in the common 
way of eating, them 1s, when a freſh 
break being opened, the ſheep immedi- 
ately traverſe it all over, and trample it 
full of holes, which the firſt ſhower of 
rain falls with water; therefore when the 
ſheep goes again over it, the ground is 
made immediately into mortar, ſo con- 
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they are right in all this, ard if fo, ouy 
Engliſh farmers would do well to copy 
after them, and to pay due regard to ſuch 
manure. 


Moſt ſorts of cattle, ſuch as horſes, 
hogs, cows, or ſheep, evacuate much 
more weight by wine than by dung, 
and the ſame weight of urine will pro- 
duce much the greateſt quantity of ſalts, 
which are what muſt feed the crops. 


When turnips are cat on the ground 
with ſheep in the moving houles, the 
land gets all an equal dreſſing, as the 
ſheep are confined juſt as long on each 
part as they are in conſuming the crop 
that grew thereon. 


But when at liberty, they, upon every 
cold blaſt or ſhower of rain, run together 
under a hedge, or any little ſhelter they 
can find, and remain there till they 
over manure it, though other parts may 
want. 
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Perhaps ſome of my readers may not 
conſider the thing right, and may ima- 
gine that twenty ſheep being confined 
on one perch of ground, may tread it to 
dirt. 


But this is not the caſe, becauſe they 
are no longer confined then whilſt they 
eat the turnips that grew thereon, and 
this they muſt do, be they confined in 
what other fencing you pleaſe, only 
with this difference, that they will make 
more feetings by running backwards and 
forwards to take a bite out of each tur- 


nip, then they would do by eating them 


out of a clean rack and manger. 


But what makes dirt in the common 
way of eating them is, when a freſh 
break being opened, the ſheep immedi- 
ately traverſe it all over, and trample it 
full of holes, which the firſt ſhower of 
rain falls with water; therefore when the 
ſneep goes again over it, the ground is 
made immediately into mortar, ſo con- 
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ſequently the ſheep are retarded from 
feeding, and a great part of the turnips 
waſted, by being trode and tumbled 
about in the dirt. 


But in the houſes this is all prevented 
as not tne leaſt rain falls upon the ground 
after the ſheep comes on it, till they leave 
it again. 


And the ground being whole or un- 
trode when they come upon it, they can- 
not tread it to dirt, for the more they 
tread and the dryer and firmer it will be. 


They only lie one night on the ſame 
ground, neither do they ſtand half ſo 
thick on the ground as they do in the 
common method ot folding. : 


The turnips being pulled and thrown 
into the rack, the ſheep cats them while 
they are green, freſh, and retain all their 
Juices, but in the common method, ſuppoſe 
the ground be dry and ſandy, yet the 
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ſhells become dry, and loſe a great deal 
of their ſubſtance. 


Any farmer who contrives to make the 
beſt of his crop, will eat the turnip tops 
with lean ſheep, cither ewes or hogrils, 
becauſe they are not of ſo feeding a qua- 
lity as the bottoms, being full of a ſharp 
acid quality, which ſcowers fat ſheep, and 
retards their feeding. 


Some farmers in Lincolnſhire, buy old 
ewes, and draw out their fore-teeth, and 
turn them among their turnips to cat 
the tops without eyer touching the bot- 
toms. 


This method though a barbarous one, 
ſhews an economy, and leaves profit too, 
if properly judged. 


But ſuppoſe the ſtock be too large for 
the tops to feed them, there may be 2 
loſs attending it, as they can eat nothing 
elic to finiſh the fattening. 
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But all this is provided againſt in the 
houſes, becauſe every ſecond or third 
houſe may be allotted for lean ſheep, and 
the tops cut off and given to them, 


This may be done with little trouble, 
by having a ſyth point, or the like, faſte- 
ned in the corner of every houſe, and a 
basket placed under it for the tops to 
drop in when cut off; and as the houſes 
are all of a row and cloſe together, they 
have only a few ſtrides to carry the tops 


and throw them into the rack where the 
lean ſheep are. 


A few turnips may be given now and 


then to the lean ſheep for change of 
diet. 


* 

The ſame economy may be uſed in re- 
gard to horned cattle fed with turnips, 
tor the tops may be given to cows, 
calves, or any fort of lean cattle, and the 


bottoms to fat cattle, with the like ſuc» 
ceſs as in ſheep. 
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If horned cattle be put into theſe hou- 
ſes, they muſt be tied to the bottom of 
the rack by a halter that goesround their 
horns ; and either ſheep or cattle that are 
fed in theſe, when put in, muſt not be let 
out again, ſo long as they are at turnips, 
neither muſt they have any water, the 


Juice of turnips provides abundantly in 
this way. 


Any cattle or ſheep that are fed upon 
turnips, ſhould have a little hay put into 
the rack every day, in order to clean 


their mouths, and give them a freſh appe- 
tite for turnips. 


It might be very proper for any per- 
ſon who has cattle feeding upon turnips, 
to provide himſelf with a hay houſe, 
made upon the ſame plan, only inſtead of 
being ſixteen feet by twelve, he need 
only have it twelve feet ſquare, and no 
rack and manger; the ſaving of theſe will 
do more than pay for ſix ſcantlings or 
bearers for the hay to lic upon. 
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Three deal twelve feet boards, one inch 
thick each, ſplit in two by a flat cut, and 
each ſcantling ſet up edgewiſe, ſtretch- 
ing from one ſide of the houſe to ano- 
ther, will be ſtrength ſufficient to bear a 
load of hay, and which is enough to put 
into the houſe at a time. 


We ſce the many and great advanta- 
ges that attend theſe houſes in point of 
turnips, but their utility does not end 
here, it extends alſo to graſs ground. 


They are very uſcful for field ſtables, 
it being much better to have a moveable 
ſtable that can be ſhifted at pleaſure to 
a clean and poor part of the field, then as 
is uſual to have them ſtand always in a 
place, whereto the cattle reſort, and not 
only break the ſurface and tread the 
ground to mortar, but with their urine 
enriches it more than needs, whilſt other 
parts want it. 


Dung indeed may be gathered up and 
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ſpread elſewhere, but urine when waſt- 
fully dropped cannot be recovered. 


hope to ſee the time in England that 
due regard will be paid to to the liquid 
manure, and that farmers will have no 
other but moving cow-houſes and ſta- 
bles, to expend all their winter fodder in. 


Was this the caſe, they might manure 
double the quantity of ground with the 
lame number of cattle, and alſo keep 
more cattle with the {ame quantity of 
fodder too, as none will be waſted, nei- 
ther necd they any litter or bedding, for 
being moved twice a day, viz. every 
night and morning, on a clean freſh piece 
of grats, they would lie yery clean and 
dry. 


What a great piece of graſs ground might 


a farmer manure in a winter, with ten,or a 
dozen of theſe houſes going on a- breaſt 
up a field 


But was this ever to be the calc, care 
muſt be taken not to ſpread the dung on 
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the places where the cattle ſtalled, as that 
would be rich enough without it. 


Each houſe would manure well, with- 
out any other aſſiſtance then what went 
through the body of the cattle, two 
acres in the winter half year, 


Such houſes as are made for winter uſe, 


may be converted into hog-houſes in 


ſummer, and which are very valuable to 
any one who keeps hogs to feed on clo- 
ver, or any other ſour graſs, becauſe the 
hogs can be confined on a place till they 
eat it bare, and then ſhifted on to freſh. 


By the clover not being trode or 
tumbled on, it will go the farther, and 
tho' the hogs are ſafely confined, (being 
a miſchievous creature) yet they will 
thrive well. 


Beſides no one who has cattle in ſum- 
mer paſtures, that has not many rank 
places therein, which produces long ſour 
graſs, that the cattle will not eat, and 
which is the moſt proper for hogs; there- 
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fore, if a parcel of hogs be put into one of 
theſe houſes, and the houſe run over ſuch 
places, by which means you convert what 
before was of no uſe into real profit. 


So that in ſhort, tho' theſe houſes are 
cheap and ſimple, yet their utility may 
be immenſe, if brought into general 
practice. 


As carrots and cabbage, are excellen t 
winter feeding, and are likely to gain 
footing in the world, by ingenious and 
ſpirited cultivators, theſe houſes may 
alſo be of infinite ſervice in feeding cat- 
tle on the ground therewith, as in the 
caſe of turnips. 


SSS EEE 
CHAP. VIII. 


On the management of turnips, 
and their perfection. 
URNIDPS are a crop that deſerves 


the husbandman's attention, per- 
haps as much, if not more then any one, 
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he can cultiyate, particularly for winter 
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ſeeding for cattle, as may appear by a ta- 
ble hereunto annexed. 


Their general uſe as food for cattle are 
not of very old ſtanding in England, tho' 
more ſo then cabbage or carrots, but in 
fact every vegetable of the ſort has made a 
quick advance within the ſpace of a few 
years. 


If we look back we ſhall find that not 
longer then two centuries ago, we had 
no greens or roots for the table, but 
what was imported from the Nether- 
lands. | 


The people in thoſe days imagined the 
climate of England would not produce 
garden- ſtuff, but were they to ariſe again 


andtake a view now, they would be ſur- 


priſed with the progreſs we have made 
therein, as perhaps we may now go near 
to rival the world in that point, tho” yet 
far ſhort of being at the height of im- 
provement in it, for new diſcoveries 
are making every day. 
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The county of Norfolk is more for- 
ward in turnip husbandry than any 
other part of England, it is their capital 
piece of farming, in which they take 
great pains, and certainly do excel. 


Their land is very proper for the crop, 
being chiefly inclined to ſand, therefore 
the cattle are not abuſed, and the turnips. 
waſted in di.t, by feeding off, which is 
one of the firſt conſiderations belonging 
to a turnip crop. 


I have ſeen both clay and loom produce 
heavier crops of turnips then I ever faw 
in Norfolk, and with leſs labour too, 
but then the queſtion was, how to car 
them off? this is the rock they ſplit up- 
on, as one half perhaps was waſted in 
the dirt, neither do the cattle thrive fo 
well, or feed ſo faſt in ſuch a dilagreeable 
dirty ſituation, it is that which deters 
farmers from entering heartily into the. 
ſpirit of the crop, and not for want ot 
knowledge how to raiſe it. 
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That being ſimple and eaſy, as they are 
far from being a tender plant. 


But I hope the moving houſes will put 
an end to theſe difficulties, and that far- 
mers will cultivate this valuable crop on 
every ſort of land, and every part of the 
kingdom too, as there are none but what 
will produce them if properly managed. 


In 1748 Iraiſed in Ireland upon ſtrong 
clay land, thirty acres of turnips, that 
upon an average weighed thirty- nine 
tons per acre, but ſome of the field was 
weighed, and was proved to produce 
hfty-three tons per acre. 


But the land was ſo clayey and wet, 
that no cattle could goon it to eat them, 
ſo was obliged to carry them all off in 
hampers on horſe-back, which made it 
very expenſive and troubleſome. 


The Norfolk farmers raiſe all their 
turnips after fallow, they give three, four, 
and ſometimes five ploughings. 
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They generally dung for turnips, 
therefore by the fallow, well dunging, 
and twoor three hand-hoeings, they may 
well expect a good crop, yet they often 
loſe them by the flie, and ſometimes have 
their land to ſow twoor three times oyer. 
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The beſt farmers will begin to hoe, 
when the turnips are very young, per- 
haps not above an inch high. 
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In this they are certainly right, becauſe 
if they be ſuffered to grow thick at firſt, 
they draw one another up tall and weak, 
in which caſe they get a bad turn in ap- 
pling, but if thinned early, the tops 
{pread along the ground, and they ap- 
ple more Kindly. 


For their firſt hoeing their general 
price is three ſhillings per acre, and the 
ſecond two ſhillings per acre. 


When they ſell a crop, their medium 
price is about forty-five ſhillings per acre. 
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The weight of turnips per acre, from 
thirty to forty tons, which are only low, 
but this is owing to plenty, as every one 
is in the turnip branch. 


Their crops vary leſs in quality than 
in any other part of the kingdom, owing 
chiefly to their regular courſe of husban- 
dry, as every one follows it without va- 


rying. 


After turnips they ſow barley, and 
ſeldom fail of a good crop, which runs 
from four to five quarters per acre. 


After barley, clover and rye-graſs, or 
by them called white none-ſuch, but this 
is the rock they ſplit upon, and which 
they all feel and complain of, but cannot 
find a remedy, as they do not compre- 
hend from whence the evil ariſes; and 
ſince I am upon the ſubject, I beg leave to 
enlarge a little thereon. 


The general complaint among all the 
farmers through Norfolk is, that their 
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land is tired of clover, that is, their cloyer 
crops are not ſo good as they formerly 
were, that it wears out, grows thin, and 
eyen all dies away in places. 


This complaint is not more general 
than true, which my eyes can witneſs, 
for I have viewed clover moſtly all over 
the county, and generally found it thin, 
and in ſpots all gone away, particularly 
when it grows near mowing time, though 
at the beginning of the year, it ſhall 
flouriſh amain. | 


But I muſt make another obſervation, 
and that is, that I do not remember 
through the whole county, ever ſeeing a 
piece of clover without rye-graſs amongſt 
it, either more or leſs. 


And Iobſerved alſo that wherever the 
rye-graſs was moſt predominant, the clo- 
yer was weak and ſickly, and where the 
clover was moſt predominant, the rye- 
graſs was weak, but the latter was ſel- 
dom the caſt, which may be compared 
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to two men ſtruggling, one aſtout, hardy, 
mountaineer, and the other a frothy, 
tender, delicate one, which'muſt giveway 
to that of a more hardy, robuſt conſtitu- 
tion. This is juſt the caſe as it ſtands 
between the two graſſes. 


The roots of them both are large and 
fibrous, and run horizontally, therefore 
feed in the ſame latitude, or among the 
ſame particles of earth, and of the ſame 
{ort of ſubſtance. 


But the root of the rye- graſs is by 
much of the ſtrongeſt, tougheſt, hardeſt, 
texture, it is longer in eſtabliſhing itſelf 
on the ground, as 1s evident, becauſe the 
clover flouriſhes moſt when young; but 
within the courle of a few months, when 
rye-grals has got eſtabliſhed, its own 
roots fill the ground, and bid defiance 
to all the oppoſition clover can make, 
and by mere ſtrength of nature, forces it 
to yield, which it does, and dies away 
imſenſibly. 
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I fay nature, and not conſtitution, be- 
cauſe the conſtitution of clover according 
to its own nature, is as ſtrong as that of 
rye-graſs. 


This puts me in mind of many argu- 
ments I have heard the Norfolk farmers 
endeavour to ſupport, in vindication of 
this great piece of miſtaken husbandry, 
VIZ. 


That as clover has a ſoft, frem, tender 
root, and rye-graſs a hard, tough one, 
they do not both feed upon the ſame 
ſubſtance, though among the ſame mold, 
therefore are not improper to ſow toge- 
ther, with ſuch like weak arguments, 
that are ſcarce worthy an anſwer. 


It is evident that inumerable different 
ſpecies feed upon, and are ſupported by 
the {ame food both in the vegetable and 
animal creation, though in the appear- 
ance and nature, they are quite diffe- 
rent. 


Vol. I. R 
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An aſh-tree is quite different in na- 
ture and aſpect from corn or graſs, yet it 
feeds upon the ſame \ubſtance, for ſo far 
as the root reaches, they ke in all the 
ſubſtance of what ſhould feed the more 
dwarfy crop, as appr «rs by the aſpect of 
ſuch crops when growing un. er them. 


Human ſpecies anc. dogs feed upon the 
ſame food, yet Inced not ſay how differ- 
ent in nature. 


A horie and a gooſe both feed upon 
graſs and corn, yet the former is not co- 
vered with feathers, no more than the 
latter with hair ; every thing muſt bear 
in nature and reſemblance what their 
creator firſt gave them, it is not poſſible 
for all the art of man to change it. 


May not a child from one ſtone weight 
be fed upon nothing but fowls, till he 
be a man of twenty ſtone weight, ſo that 
one would think there was nothing but 
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fowl in his compoſition, yet it makes no 
alteration. 


All this proves that clover and ryc- 
graſs, tho' very different in nature, may 
feed upon the ſame food. 


And reaſon tells us, that if there ſhould 
not be food or room ſuftic1-nt for both to 
ſubſiſt on, that the weakeſt muſt go, to 
the wall, as the phraſe is. 


And both occular demonſtration and 
experience may prove to the Norfolk 
farmers, that cloyer is not able to with- 


ſtand the reſolute robuſt attacks of the 
Tyc-gralſs, 


That rye-graſs is to clover a very 
weed, a ſort of ſcutch-graſs or quicks, 
the worſt of all weeds, and ought to be 
eradicated, not only from among clover, 
but from among all other crops being 
very pernicious thereto, as well as impo- 
veriſhing to the ground. 
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The Norfolk farmers admit that it 
runs or fills the ground full of ſcutch- 
graſs, which is ſaying as much as need, 
to prove it an enemy to the farmer's in- 
tereſt. 


Indeed, if fown alone, it can only hurt 
the land, therefore the conſequence is not 
ſo great, as when it preys upon both 
land and deſtroys a crop of clover, that 
is in every degree far ſuperior to itſelf. 


If you tell the Norfolk farmers, that 
the evil they complain of, is occaſioned 
by the rye-graſs being ſown among the 
clover as aforeſaid, they will immediately 
tell you, no, that cannot be, for ſay they, 
we only ſow it thin, perhaps not more 
than one buſhel on an acre, whereas we 


uſed formerly to ſow three or four on an 
acre, 


This is a ſort of contradiction in itſelf, 
for if they did not ſuſpect that it hurt 
clover, why ſhould they leſſen their for- 
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mer quantity, therefore it is plain 
experience taught them this. 


However inſtead of lowering, they are 
heightening the evil, becauſe the thinner 
we ſow any fort of grain, the more it 
ſpreads in root, and eſtabliſhes itſelf the 
more firmly in the ground. 


It is not much above twenty years 
ago, ſince rye-graſs became general in 
Norfolk ; in thoſe days their clover crops 
were good, and would laſt two or three 
years, but now they will ſcarce ſtand 
one. 


Their courſe of husbandry is to plough 
up their clover, and rye-graſs ſtubble, 
when the ſheep has eat it bare, or that 
it is mown about midſummer, they give 
it two or three ploughings, and ſow it 
with either wheat or rye. 


When the crop is off, they fallow the 
land for a turnip crop. 


After turnips they ſow barley, and 
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amongſt it clover and ryc-graſs, ſo that 
between the graſſes being ploughed up 
and ſown again, there is only about 
thirty-one months, in which time, there 
is a crop of wheat, a crop of turnips, and 
a fallow for cach. 


The graſs ſeeds are ſown along with 
the barley, ſo conſequently begins to 
grow, and to take on land at the fame 
time. 


I muſt own were they to omit rye- 
graſs, and ſtick to clover, their method 


of husbandry would be excellent, becauſe 
their land is always in profit, or elſe in 


tillage, and that without loſing a year's 
rent by fallow. 


What makes them ſo fond of rye-graſs, 
is, becauſe of its early ſpring growth for 
ewes and lambs. 


Indeed every farmer would do well to 
adapt a few acres for this purpoſe, ſown 
with rye-grals alone, and to let it lie as 
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graſs land for ſix or eight years; here he 


would gain his ends without hurting any 
other land or crop 


However it muſt be confeſſed, the 
Norfolk people are the beſt turnip far- 


mers in England, to take them in gene- 
ral. 


Indeed the labour of hand-hoeing, 
comes cheaper to them, than in any other 
part of England, owing to the labourers 
being much accuſtomed thereto. 


A man will hoe half an acre on a day, 
the ſecond hoeing with eaſe, which is a 
trifling expence in compariſon of what it 
coſts in other parts of the kingdom, 
where people are intire ſtrangers to the 
branch. 


If land be inclined to weeds, hoeing is 
abſolutely neceſſary, as it anſwers the 


ends in a three-fold capacity, viz. 


In deſtroying the weeds and improving 
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both the land and turnips, and they are 
great ſlovens that neglects it, and deſerves 
to be pointed and laughed at by every 
one. 


There is no land but what will throw 
up weeds, except trenched land, and 
though this may do better than any 
other without hoeing, yet the labour 
here alſo would not be thrown away. 


The improvement the land would 
receive, by ſtirring and opening the mold 
to let the ſalts of the air thereamong, and 
by thinning the turnips to encourage 
their growth, will more than double pay 
the expence. 


As far as J have tried trenched ground 
with turnips, (and one may tell by a 
little thing, what a great one means) it 
is far peferrable to any other tillage, which 
I ſuppoſe is owing to the ſtaple of the 
ground being deep. 


The manure that lies at the bottom: 
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thereof encourages the tap-roots to ſtrike 
downwards, and feed thereamong. 


Though the body of the turnip lies 
above ground, yet it is chiefly fed by the 
tap-root, which runs perpendicular to a 
conſiderable depth, and the beſt turnips 
has generally only one root, and that 
Jong and ſmall, with only a few ſmall 
fibres branching therefrom. 


The next obſervation is, that any tap- 
rooted plant, ſuch as carrots, parſnips, or 
turnips, ſtrike deeper, and has a better 
root in ground that is pretty cloſe and 
firm, than when the land is too light and 
crop. 


In ſuch they grow forky, having many 
roots, which is productive of a very bad 
top. 


Every ſenſible gardener will tread ſuch 
light ground when the ſeeds are ſown, 
to prevent the ſaid evil. 

Vox. I. 8 
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This alſo ſhews that it is a like neceſ- 
iarv for a farmer to roll his turnips or 
carrots, as ſoon as ſown, if the land be 


lig! t, particularly on trenched ground, 


as ti will be more open and light, than 


land that is only ploughed one furrow 
deep. 


It is ar agreed point, hat land for tur- 
nips ſhould be well tilled, that the cleaner 
from weeds and the better. 


It is the farmer's intereſt to ſow ſuch 
land with turnips as are tired with corn, 
becauſe it undergoes ſeveral operations to 
improve it. 


If ſtubble land, it ſhould be ploughed 
as ſoon as the crop is off, and be well 
fallowed all winter, and till ſowing time, 
whichis about midſummer following, 


But thoſe who chuſe to follow my 
new method of trench- ploughing, will 
ſave much labour, and be much the ſurer 


Ot a crop. 
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My method is to ſow part of my crop 
on or as near the twenty-fourth of June 
as poſſible, and another part about three 
weeks or a month after, and w hen it is 
likely for rain, and in an cvening. 


By dividing your {owings thus, the 
crop has not only rwo chances, but 
comes in at proper period for ſheep to 
be turned therein, to eat them to the 
beſt advantage. 


The firſt ſown will be ready to turn 
in about Martinmas, and the laſt fown 
may be kept for 1pring feeding. 


If you follow the old husbandry, the 
quantity of ſeed per acre is one pound, 
and in ſowing, take up what ſtays be- 
tween one finger and thumb, and chule a 
calm evening to ſow it in. 


Some will cover the ſeed by buſh-har- 


rowing, but I find it beſt to roll it in as 
ſoon as ſown. 
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Tho' no manure comes amiſs for tur- 
nips, yet I neyer ſaw better crops then 


from aſhes after burn-beating, 


They are fond of aſhes in general. but 
particularly thoſe burnt from the ſod. 


However I do not approve the method, 
except it be wild, courſe, deep, ruſhy, 
or heathy land. 


But where the land has a fine ſod, it is 
bad policy to burn it, becauſe a great 
deal of the ſubſtance of the land flies in- 
to the clouds; and let men argue as they 
will againſt it, I know both from reaton 
and experience, that it hurts land for the 


future. 


It is a moſt vile cuſtom to burn ſuch 
kindly fine gratis land as I ſee is burnt in 
ſome parts of England, certainly no 
man would do it, were he to conſult 
reaſon, and look two or three years be- 
fore bim, and ſce what would be the 


conſequence, 
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It is true, he may be ſure of acrop by 
this method, and ſo might he by a good 
fallow, which would improve rather 
than hurt the ground. 


Tf the ſod or graſs roots be reduced to 
manure in the ground, cither by fallow 
or trench-ploughing, in ſuch caſe it leaves 
a laſting ſubſtance thercin. 


But moſt ſorts of land when burned, 
nine- tenths of the ſubſtance ariſe into 
the firmament, for lie a ton of ſods to- 
gether and when burned, they ſhall be 
reduced to two hundred weight of aſhes. 


Let not any man deceive himſelf, by 
believing that all the manure ſtays in the 
aſhes, for that it does not. 


There are ſeveral ſorts of enriching qua- 
lities in the earth, but for brevity ſake, 
{hall only mention two, viz. 


Acid falts, and oily falts; the former 
is of a more ponderous nature then the 
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latter, therefore while the fire is reducing, 
or rather ſeparating, the groſer particles 
af the earth from theſe manures, ſome of 


the heavieſt ſalts remain among the 
aſhes. 


But the oily ſalts, w hich in fact are the 
richeſt and ſmootheſt food for plants, 
evaporate with th e ſmoke. 


We may know this by ſoot, for one 
buſhel taken from a chimney, will go as 
{ar for manure as twenty buſhels of aſhes 
taken from the hearth, and yet they are 
both rarified or divided from the ſame 
fire, and from the ſame groſs materials. 


Therefore let us only conceive what a 
miſtake farmers lie under who raiſe 
manure by fire; I ſaid before, that they 
{ent nine-tenths into the clouds, but I 
believe much more, for I remember ſee- 
ing a hay-ſtack burned that contained a 
hundred and twenty loads of hay, the 
aſhes it produced was not more then 
would manure half an acre of land; 
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whereas if the ſaid hay had been reduced 
to dung by putrefraction, it would per- 
haps have manured twenty times the 


quantity. 


In ſhort every cumbuſtible matter is 
very full of oily ſalts, it is thoſe that 
make them burn; and all ſuch matters 
leave very little ſubſtance behind them, 
they aſcend into the firmament, and are 
aſſiſting to compoſe the clouds that we 
{ce floating over our heads. 


\ 


The turnips being ſown, the next con- 
ſideration is the proper time for hoeing 
them. 


In this, as in moſt other things, peo- 
ple differ in opinion, ſome will hoe very 
young, ſome when half grown perhaps, 
and others condemn it all together, 
therefore will not hoe at all. 


He that hoes when young, has the ad- 
vantage of all the reſt, becauſe the tops 
being ſmall, the work is more quickly 
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and ſafely performed, for when the leaves 

are large, and hang over, or cover the 

grou nd, it not only takes a great , deal 
more time to look out and divide the 

beſt plants , but by being hid with leaves, 
except great care be taken, the hoe may 
reach to, cut, or wound plants one would 
wiſh to preſerve. 
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He that will not hoe at all is ſtill worſe, 
for then he not only lets the turnips ſmo- 
ther one another if ſown thick, but permits 
weeds to grow to aſſiſt in deſtroying his 
crop, and alſorobs his land from a hoeing, 
which would be of great uſc to it, let 
the crop be as it will. 
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CH A-F; EK. 


On different ſorts of Turnip-ſeed. 


HE following are a liſt of various 
ſorts of turnip- ſeed, that are chieflly 
in cultivation at this preſent time in 


England. 


Firſt, the large Norfolk ſheep turnip- 
It ſtands the winter well, and grows to a 
good ſize, the apple or body of the tur- 
nip grows all aboye ground, has a large 
top. 


Second, the early red top turnip. This 3 
alſo grows large, but does not produce ſo WAR 
much weight upon an acre as the firſt 
ſort, which is owing to its flat ſhape. 0 


Wes I 6 
It has a ſmall top, which is of a darkiſh 
green colour. | 


The upper part of the turnip has a 


reddiſh caſt, a thin skin, a handſome 
Vol. I. T 
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ſhape, and is a ſweet eating turnipꝭ and 
the ſureſt of all others for a crop. 


I hayc more than once ſown a mixture 
of turnip-ſceds in one field, by which I 
have proved it to be the ſureſt of all 
others for a crop. 


In ſhort it is my favourite, but as it is 
an early turnip, it ought to be cat firſt, 
and a proportionable quantity of tie 
Norfolk fort ſown, and kept for ſpring 
feeding. 


Thirdly, the yellow turnip. This is a 
ſmall tort, and is chiefly cultivated by 
gardeners for the table. 


It is a mild tafted turnip, and the inſide 
when boiled, is of a yellow ſh colour; 
I have ſown it in the field, but its 
growth is rather dwarfy. 


_ Fourthly, the turnip cabbage, this is a 
ſpecies of the turnip kind that has not 


long been in yogue, it has the two names 
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of turnip and cabbage, becauſe it reſem- 
bles both. 


-\ 


The turnip is in colour like a cabbage 
ſtalk, and in ſhape like a nine-pin, (for 
it ſwells in the middle to that form) be- 
tween the leaf and the ground, and if 
well grown, are much about the ſize of 
one, but the leat or top is much like that 
of a cabbage, yet it never urus to one; 
but always keeps tpread aid open like 
cole- ſeed. f Sec the chapter on turnip 
cabbage. | 


Fifthly, the turnip rooted cabbage. 


I am much at a loſs how to find out 
from whence, or why the name of cab- i 
bage ſhould be added to that of the tur- : nl | 
nip, ſince no part of the plant, has any re- = i | 
ſemblance to a cabbage. 0 


. 's 
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It is nothing elſe but a turnip in every 
ſenſe of the word, and if any one who 
has a turnip field will look it carefully 
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over, he moſt likely will find many of 
theſe plants among his common turnips. 


They are known by what is called a 
bad appling turnip, or one that does not 
turn well, and I haye many a time weed- 
cd them out of my crop, as one of an in- 
ſerior ſort, and which has been moſtly 
the caſe with all farmers. 


I always looked upon ſuch plants to be 
the ſport of fortune or chance, rather 
than nature, however, J am rather incli- 
ncd to think, that both nature and chance 


are concerned in giving them an unkindly 
turn. 


Becauſe I have ſorted the ſeed, and 
{own it ſeparate, and found that it moſtly 
produced turnips of the ſame ſhape, 
though not altogether ſo, for by the 
great chance, that we find a bad turned 
or parſnip- like turnip grow among ſeed 
that has been carefully tranſplanted, and 
ſaved from turnips, that was of a hand- 
jome round and flattiſh ſhape, (for on 
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ſuch, choice is always made for ſeed) by 
the ſam change Iſav, we may find a 


handtome well turned turnip among 
| theſe bad turned kind. 


Tho' no ingenuity can change the na- 
ture firſt given by its creator, yet expe- 


rience tells us that we can both help 
and deform nature, 


Help it by always preſerving ſeed from 
the moſt beautiful kind, or, on the 


other hand deform it, by making a con- 
trary choice; and tho' Jam apt to be- 
lieve, that what is called the turnip root 
ed cabbage. is no more then a deformed 
turnip, and the ſaid deformity kept ſe- 
parate and improved upon, yet as it is 2 
point that cannot be abſolutely deter- 
mined, but there will always be room to 
give plauſible reaſons to the contrary, I 
ſhall not be too ſanguine in my aſſertions, 
but juſt deſcribe the turnip as it grows. 


The turnip rooted cabbage is of a 
longiſh ſhape, almoſt like a nine pin, but 
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not ſo thick in the middle, has a large 
tap root, it ſtrikes deep, and the body 
of the turnip is almoſt buried under 


ground like a parſnip. 


The top or leaves like a Norfolk tur- 
nip, except inſtead of all the top grow- 
ing out of the crown of the turnip, little 
ones grow out round at a Giſtance from 
the crown; it keeps green or growing 
all winter, becauſe it is deep in the ground. 


In ſhort, one of theſe turnips, bears 
the affinity to the handſome round well 
turned turnip, in the ſame degree, as a 
icallion does to a handſome well turned 
onion ; for tho onion ſeed be all ſaved 
from a well turned onion, and ſown on 
the ſame ground, yet ſome will produce 
good onions, and ſome ſcallions. 


The latter grows with a thick neck, 
and grows deeper in the ground then 
onions, and keeps growing all winter in 
the ſame nature as turnip rooted cab- 


bage. 


* 
* 
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Therefore inſtead of giving the name of 
turnip-rooted cabbage, were we to give 
them that of turnip ſcallions, we ſhould 
be perhaps nearer the real thing, as I am 
apt to think their degeneracy from the 
real turnip ariſes from nearly the fame 
cauſe as the ſcallio from the onion. 


However, he this how it will, they may 
be uſcfuſ 11 their place, as ſpring food 
for cattle, 2, ſce lions are inſtead of 

guns for the table; but ſhould 
ty 1 4 1pecies of turnip different from 
{1} © rhcr-, which Lrather doubt, I know 
ti they are ftown in the ſame ſeaſon, 
21. i managed in the ſame manner as the 
5 lol turnip, 


The beſt crop I ever ſaw the turnip- 
rooted cabbage produce, was ſown by a 
gentlemen three miles from Dublin. 


The land was ſown about the firſt of 


July in drills, to the amount of about 
twenty acres in one cloſe. 
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The land a good loomy clay, rather 
. inclined to be ſtrong, the rows at about 
eighteen inches aſunder. 


They were very carefully hoed with 
the plough, and thinned to a | per diſ- 
ta ce by hand-hoeing the length way of 
the rows, 


The crop was extreamly good, and 
very even all over the cloſe. 


I was by at weighing a ſquare perch, 
A and by the moſt exact calculation, the 
g ö cloſe produced forty- ſix tons and a half 

| 


upon an Engliſh acre. 
5 They were kept for ſpring- feeding. 


| . The ſame gentleman had about thirty- 
by five acres of the large Norfolk turnip, on 
15 the ſame ſort of ground, parted only by 
; a fence, and which were managed by the 
ö ſame good husbandry, as the former ſort, 
| } and the crop was yery good. 
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T alſo was by at weighing a ſquare 
perch of theſe turnips, which produced 
abou t fifty-one tons on each Engliſh 
acre, which out did the turnip-rooted 
cabbage by five tons and a half each acre ; 
the land was well fallowed, but not ma- 
nured, 


This was a fair trial, and both the 
crops were brought to the height of per- 


fection. 


J have made two trials in England, 
one upon loomy clay, and the other 
upon ſand. 


The turnip-rootted cabbage, produced 


at the rate of forty-three tons per acre, 


upon loomy clay, and the red top turnip 
forty-nine tons upon an acre. 


The ſeed was ſown in the common 
broad-caſt method, and hand-hoed 
twice 


The land was wheat ſtubble, and fal- 
lowed from Michaelmas to the time of 
Vor, I. V 
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ſowing, got eight plonghings and two 
harrowings, but got no ſort of manure. 


The turnips of both ſorts, were ſown at 
or about Midſummer, and was rolled in 
without buſh-harrowing. 


My trial upon ſand land, as well as 
many other obſervations I have made, 
proves beyond a doubt, that turnip- 
rooted cabbage likes clay or ſtrong land 


beſt. 
This experiment ſtands thus: 


In the laſt year I ſowed an equal quan- 
tity of clover leay, well fallowed, the 
land diy and ſandy, with red toped early 
turrip, and turnip-rooted cabbage ſeed. 


Both the ſeeds were ſown on one day, 
and both ſteeped in the pickle as deſeri- 


bed in this book. 


Though both the ſeaſon of ſowing, 
and land was very dry, yet both the ſeeds 
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came up very quickly, and neither of 
them ſuffered from the flie. 


The ſeed was ſown very even, and 
ſome of it put down grain by grain, at 
one in the middle of every ſquare foot, as 
deicribed in my new husbandry. 


As the land had been well tilled, it 
was pretty clcar from weeds, therefore it 
only got once hand-hoed. 


The average produce in the turnip- 
rooted cabba-e was only thirty one tons 
per acre, and thatof the red topped early 
turnip, was at the rate of ſix and forty 
tous per acre, 


Therefore IL fay, this, together with 
other correſponding circumſtances, ſhew 
that turnip-rooted cabbage is fonder of 
ſtrong land, than that of a light, ſandy 
nature, 
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A Table of expence and profit of 
an Engliſh acre of turnips, when 
eaten on the ground by ſheep. 


There is no doubt, but a tolera- 1. s. d. 
rable acre of turnips will feed 
fifteen ſuch weathers as will 
coſt, in autumn, twelve pounds 
a ſcore; and by the common 
courſe of things, there is like- 
wiſe no doubt that when fat, 
and by the advance of mar- 
kets, they will give in April, 
twenty-four pounds a ſcore, 
which leaves a profit to the 
farmer of 9 0. © 


— 


If the turnips grow upon fallow, 
1 allow eight ploughings, 
which if done with one man 
and two horſes, will be worth 
two ſhillings and fix-pence 
each ploughing — 1 00 5 
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Brought over 1 8 8 
To harrowing, ſowing, and roll- 

ing — — — - Ns 
re! © 
Attending the ſheep in ſhifting 

the houſes, &c. = - O I5 


To market-expences - © 10 | 

Tohalf a year's intereſt for twelve f 

pounds - — 98 | 

To land-rent - O 15 f 

Total expence 3 7 | 

f 

Clear profit 4:23 $6 i 
CHAP. X. 


Remarks and illuſtrations on the 


foregoing table, together with 
the method of feeding bullocks, 
&c. 


T isa common thing with good farm- 
ers to make double the price of their 
turnip- fed ſheep in April, coſt what they 


will in autumn, as appears by the fore- 
going table, 
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I have given good allowance in ſaid 
table for all labour or attendance, as I 
would not leave it in a farmer's power 
to even think that I would flatter him 
into any icheme, by ſhewing a great pro- 
fit at the endof a tote up, without allow- 
ing him ſufficient for his labour, while 
he is executing the ſame. 


Again, I have omitted in the table 
taking notice of the ſheep dunging the 
land, by cating the turnips, which may 
juſtly be accounted worth thirty ſhillings 
an acre, and the fallow is thirty ſhillings 
more; therefore we may moderately 
deem the land three pounds better for 
this dreſſing, and this too, without the 
loſs of a fallow-year; alſo a farmer gets 


the profit of his land in his pocket in 
April; and he could not expect it much 


ſooner, had it been under any ſort of 
corn: all theſe conſiderations a farmer 
ought to bear in mind ; for if he do not 
« impartially reckon every thing that 
makes for and againſt himſelf, from the 
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ſeed going into the ground, to the mo- 
ney coming into his pocket, he never 


can bea right judge what ſcheme to pur- 
ſue for his own advantage. 


Feeding bullocks on turnips is another 
method practiſed by ſome farmers; but 
this falls ſhort in profit of the ſheep- 
feeding ſcheme, except they be conſumed 
on the land in moving houſes; for though 
bullocks clear double their firſt coſt, and 
make as much produce out of an acre, 
yet the expence is greater in attendance, 
in the old method; for they are tied in 
a houſe, therefore the turnips muſt be 
carried to them. Every twenty bullocks 
will take two horſes and two men to at- 
tend on them when thus confined at 
home. 


Again, the land loſes the benefit of 
the manure, being very conſiderable in 
what it would gain by ſheep. 


It is true, bullocks make ſome manure, 
but it is very inconſiderable, as the tur- 
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nips paſs through them, chiefly by u- 
rine. 


The bullocks that are fed by turnips, 
muſt never be watered, or go out of the 
houſe from their firſt being put in, till 
they go to the butcher, for the turnips 
ſupply them with water enough; and if 
they be let at liberty, to run or play, it 
will heat and diſturb their bowels, inſo- 
much that the turnips will paſs through 
them too quick, before they have time 
to fulfil their office by digeſtion. 


Some farmers manure their meadow- 
lands, by feeding ſheep upon them with 
turnips; but though they gain in one 
place, they loſe in another ; and they alſo 
add a multiplicity of labour and expence 
thereto, by pulling up and carriage, which 
they will very ſenſibly feel, in fifteen or 
twenty acres of turnips: however, every 
one knows his own ſituation the beſt. If 
he bediſtant from dung for his meadows, 
this method of feeding ſheep upon them 
will give an excellent dreſſing. 
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Some feed their cows and dry cattle on 
their meadows with turnips, but this is a 
bad way; for the cattle ſpoil and tread 
the land ; neither are turnips a proper 
feeding for cattle that run about, no more 
than for a working bullock. 


CHAP. XL 


On preſerving turnips good for 
ſpring-feeding, &c. 


T always has been a cuſtom among 
gardeners, when they want to pre- 
{erve turnips, carrots, parſnips, &c. good 
for the the table in ſpring, and keep them 


from growing, 1s to bury them in dry 
ſand. 


Were we to take a curſory view of this 
method, without entering thoroughly 
into the merits of the cauſe, we might 


think it a very judicious good way, 
Vol. IJ. X 
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and one that might be extended to pre- 
{erving theſe vegetables good for ſpring 
feeding for cattle. 


Put if we look more narrowly into this 
affair, and withal conlult reaſon, we ſhall 
find, that inſtead of retarding vegetation 
by this method, it will forward the 
growth thereof. 


Turnips are full of a juicy ſubſtance, 
and though ſand be ever ſo dry when 
thrown among them, yet they naturally 
{weat when packed together, therefore 
communicates a moiſture, which together 
with the natural hot quality of the ſand, 
raiſes ſtill a greater heat, and every 
one knows that moiſture and warmth are 
two qualities which force vegetation, and 
the vegetation of ſuch roots are the firſt 
thing that helps to render them uſeleſs, 
for being out of ground they grow till 
all the growing quality be exhauſted, af- 
ter which they putrify, and are obnoxi- 
ous for food. 
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Chuſe how general the practice of bu- 
rying among ſand may be, yet the above 
are truths and reaſons, which muſt carry 
conviction along with them to every rea- 
ſonable man, but thoſe who doubt it, can 
caſily be convinced upon trial. 


The eaſieſt and beſt method to preſerve 
any fort of roots from veg-tation, and ſo 
conſequently keep longeſt good for food, 
and particularly turnips, 1s to ſtack them 
up in ſtraw. 


The method is ſimple and eaſy, one 
load of any ſort of dry ſtraw, is ſufficient 
for to preſerve an acre of fifty tons weight 
of turnips. 


You muſt place the houſes ſo as to leave 
every third ridge without a houſe going 
on it, you muſt pull up the turnips of 
this ridge, cut off the tops and tap-root, 
and give them to the ſheep in the houle, 
next to ſaid ridge as it goes along. 


X 2 
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Throw the turnips in a ſort of a wind- 
row on the middle of the ſaid ridge, fo 
let them lic a fewdays; andlet what wea- 
ther will come, they will take no damage. 


When you think there are asmany pull- 
ed as will make a heap as large as a large 
bay-cock, you muſt then make them up 
in that form with dry ſtraw. 


Firſt, lay a layer of ſtraw next the 
ground, and upon it a layer of turnips 
about half a yard thick, then another 
layer offtraw, ſo go on alternately laying 
a layer of ſtraw and a layer of turnips ; 
every layer grows narrower, till it comes 
to nothing at top like a ſugar loaf. 


The laſt layer muſt be ſtraw, which 
terves as thatch to Keep all dry. 


You muſt obſerve always when you 
have laid a layer of turnips, to ſtroke or 
lap up the ends of the under layer of ftraw 
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oyer them, in order to keep them cloſe, 
or from tumbling out. 


You ſhould have in readineſs ſtraw in 
the field, made in little cocks, where- 


abouts you think the heaps of turnips 
will be. | 


In ſpring, when you want to eat the 
turnips, you muſt run the houſe up ſaid 
ridge, and throw them into the rack ; 
you will fcarce ever have the turnips 
above thirty or fifty yards to carry, 
and the land is manured as well as the 
firſt, and the turnips by this method arc 
preſerved freſh, ſound, and jucy. 


When they ſweat, as the ſtraw imbibes 
the wet or watery particles, it prevents 


vegetation. 


This method will anſwer the ſame end 
as to parſnips, carrots, or potatoes, &c. 


For want of ſtraw, old ſtack bottoms, 
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Throw the turnips in a ſort of a wind- 
row on the middle of the ſaid ridge, fo 
let them lie a fewdays; and let what wea- 
ther will come, they will take no damage. 


When you think there are asmany pull- 
ed as will make a heap as large as a large 
bay-cock, you muſt then make them up 
in that form with dry ſtraw. 


Firſt, lay a layer of ftraw next the 
ground, and upon it a layer of turnips 
about half a yard thick, then another 
layer ofſtraw, ſo go on alternately laying 
2 layer of ſtraw and a layer of turnips ; 
every layer grows narrower, till it comes 
to nothing at top like a ſugar loaf. 


The laſt layer muſt be ſtraw, which 
lerves as thatch to Keep all dry. 


You muſt obſerve always when you 
have laid a layer of turnips, to ſtroke or 
lap up the ends of the under layer of ftraw 
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oyer them, in order to keep them cloſe, 
or from tumbling out. 


| You ſhould have in readineſs ſtraw in 
the field, made in little cocks, where- 


abouts you think the heaps of turnips 
will be. | 


In ſpring, when you want to eat the 
turnips, you muſt run the houſe up ſaid 
ridge, and throw them into the rack; 
you will fearce ever have the turnips 
above thirty or fifty yards to carry, 
and the land 1s manured as well as the 
firſt, and the turnips by this method arc 
preſerved freſh, ſound, and jucy. 


When they ſweat, as the ſtraw imbibes 
the wet or watery particles, it prevents 


vegetation. 


This method will anſwer the ſame end 
as to parſnips, carrots, or potatoes, &c. 


For want of ſtraw, old ſtack bottoms, 
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ruſhes, or ſtubble, may anſwer the end, 
provided they are dry. 


No one that has turnips but ought to 
follow this practice, as every one knows, 
that if the weather be mild, they will 
begin to grow about the latter end of 
of February, after which they grow every 
day worſe and worſe for feeding. 


As the ſubſtance grows into the top, it 
leaves the turnip dry and woody, there- 
fore the ſheepor cattle do not like them, 
ſo conſequently do not feed kindly 
thereon. 
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CH AP. XII. 


A pickle to prevent the flie from 
deſtroying young turnips, ſmutty- 
wheat, &c. 


PON reading the head of this 


chapter, ſome of my readers may 
want faith to belieye it; therefore inthis, 
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as in other caſes, it may not be amiſs to 
give ſome reaſons how the pickle takes 
place, to prevent this malady, which 
few words may explain. 


I ſuppoſe it would not be hard to make 
any farmer believe, that were we to daub 
every leaf over with brimſtone, or 
ſuch like poiſonous obnoxious qualities, 
that it would hinder the flie from prey- 
ing thereon ; but, tays he, how is it poſ- 
ſible that ſteeping the ſeed (tho' in ever 
ſo obnoxious a liquor) can hinder them 
from preying upon the leaf ? 


We muſt conſider that the damaged re- 
tained from the flie, is when the turnip is 
in its ſecd leaf, the ſaid leaf being ſoft 
and tender, the flie feeds thereupon, and 
the bite thereof is very poiſonous to the 
plant, while in its infant ſtate, 


But after it gets out of the ſeed leaf, 
it is ſafe, becauſe the ſecond leaf is armed 
or covered with a kind of down or beard, 
that is ſo thick ſet and pointed, that the 


Et De nent og, 
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flie cannot come near the leaf to feed 
thereupon, by which means the plant is 
preſer ved. 


Upon turning to the chapter on ſmut- 
ty wheat, you will ſee that the very rea- 
ſon, why the pickle prevents the worms 
from preying upon the root, and cauſing 
{mutt in wheat, in the like manner it 
operates upon the leaf in turnips, and 
prevents the flie from preying thercon. 


The nature of a grain of wheat, and 
that of turnips are quite oppoſite. for the 
bran or husk of wheat ſtays in the root 
in the ground, whereas that of turnip 
iced riſes upon the leaf. 


In ſhort the leaf of all oily plants are 
lapped up in the ſeed in minature, and 
when raiſed into vegetation, the ſeed, as 
it were, unfolds or opens itſelf all into 


leaf; this is what is generally called the 
ſeed leaf. 


And very properly too, for the leaf is 
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the ſeed itſelf, which being unfolded 
takes the form of a leaf upon it, tho' 
it is not laſting, for as foon as the 
root begins to feed upon the ground, it 
throws out another of a harder kind, 
which as before obſerved, is covered with 
a ſort ofa down or hair, and then the 


ſeed leaf falls off. 


Therefore it is no wonder, that the 
ſeed leaf ſhould retain an offenſive ſmell 
or taſte, which is yery ſuſceptible to theſe 
diminitive inſects, whoſe ſenſe of ſmell 
and taſte are in proportion to their ſize ; 
and the ſeed being ſteeped in a poiſonous 
naucious liquor, the leaf wherein lies 
their food, retains the {aid naucious qua- 
lity, which they are ſenſible of, therefore 
forbear feeding thereupon. 


I do not ſay that the pickle will kill 
them, tho' it is not impoſſible, ſhould 
hunger inforce them to feed upon 
it, which is ſcarce probable ; but if it 
prevents them from doing damage, it 
anſwers the end deſigned, and this Ican, 


from experience, youch that it will. 
Vol. I. Y 
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However to be more ſecure, I would 
adviſe always to ſtecp one half of the 
iced, and low the other half unſteeped. 


Should the flies be very predominant 
and hungry, they will feed upon that 
which was not ſteeped, till the other got 
into the ſecond leaf; andif one halt grow, 
it will do more than ſeed the ground, 
for there are more grains in half an ounce 
of ſeed then ſquare feet in an acre, were 


they properly placed. 


Therefore T ſay, if a farmer ſows his 
uſual quantity of ſeed, which'is 4 pound 
upon an acre, one half ſteeped in the poi- 
ſonous pickle,and theother half unſteeped 
for the flies to feed upon, he need not fear 
a crop, be the flies ever ſo numerous, for 
the half pound that is pickled, will be 
more than ſufficient ſeed for his land. 


Some people will ſow half new ſeed and 
halt old, which is a ſenſible way, for the 
new ſeed comes up three or four days ear- 
lier than the old; therefore, ſay they, 
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the flies are feeding upon the new ſeed 
until the old gets into the hairy leaf. 


Tho' there may be ſome reaſon in ths, 
yet I know from experience, that the 
ſucceſs is not ſo certain as to pickle half. 


For being importuned by a gentleman 
in the Society of Arts and Sciences, to 
ſow half new and half old ſeed, (as he at- 
ſured me it would antwer the end) J 
ſowed a hel! variouſly prepared, with 
ſeed, ſome by this method, ſome by pick- 
ling All the ſeed, and ſome half matt 
and half unpickled. 


The trial was very fairly decided in 
favour of the laſt method, tor it happen- 
ed to be a dry time, when flies were 
very predominant, therefore gave a fair 
opportunity to reduce it even to a cer- 
tainty. 


The Rec erpt . 


O every gallon of old chamberly, add 
three ounces of copperas, two quarts 


of train oil, half a pint of the oil of ture 
Y 2 
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pentine, three ounces of the balſam of ſul- 
phur, three ounces of nitre, one quart of 
bullocks galls, which may be got of the 
butchers, bruiſe and ſqueeze therein a 
dozen heads of garlick, add as much ſoot 
as you ſee will make it of a thick ropy 
ſubſtance, in order that as much as poſſi- 
ble of the liquor may be left ſticking 
about the grain, that it may gather a 
thick coat, when mixed with the com- 
pound powder, which will aſſiſt as ma- 


nure, as well as a preventive againſt ver- 
min. 


When all the above ingredients are 


mixed, add to the liquor two quarts of 
bay ſalt. 


The longer all theſe are mixed before 
you want them, the better, becauſe they 
will then have ſufficient time to mix and 
incorporate together, by which means 
the mild, ſmooth ingredients will ſoften 
or meliorate thoſe of a more harſh, chur- 
liſh nature, therefore be in leſs danger of 
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deſtroying the growing quality of the 
ſeed. 


In this liquor ſteep your ſeed ſix or 
eight hours, then take it out and preſerve 
the pickle for farther uſe ; mix the ſeed 
with the following compound of powder, 
VIZ. 


The compound manure. 


O every peck of aſhes, take half a 
peck of ſoot, half a peck of lime, 

one poundof roſin, and one poundof brim- 
ſtone in powder, mix all well together, and 
ſift it through a fine ſieve, in order to take 
outall the lumps; ſpread ſome ofthis pow- 
der on a table thin with a fieye (which will 
let through the ſort of ſeed you want to 
mix) ſift ſome of the ſeed over it, and 
mix or rub it with your hands, in order 
to candy it over, with as thick a coat as 
you poſſibly can. 


Tt is beſt only to mix a little at a time, 
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and when it grows too dry, ſprinkle a 
little liquor over it again, until you en- 
large the grains to the ſize you would 
wiſh, the larger the better. 


The ſame pickle, powder, and manage- 
ment, will do for any ſort of corn, ſeed, 
or grain, that you would ſow in the 
manner as deſcribed with my new in- 
vented tranſplanting machine 


In ſhort, was T to ſow ever ſo much in 
the old broad-caſt method, I would pre- 
pare it in theabove manner ; but as many 
farmers which ſow great quantities, may 
not chuſe to take the ſame trouble with 
all their ſeed, ſuch may ſtcep their grain 
in the general picklc for ſmutty wheat. 


There is one thing, as directed in the 
next chapter, which I beg to take notice 
on before I leave this ſubject, and that 
is, to aſſure my readers, that neither this 
pickle, nor the genaral pickle for ſmutty 
wheat, will deſtroy the growing quality 
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of any ſeed when ſteeped therein, for any 
reaſonable time. 


Which is not the caſe with ſome 
pickle, which have been perſcribed in 
other books of husbandry ; I have myſelf 
loſt a crop of wheat by ſteeping the ſeed 
twelve hours in a ftrong ſalt pickle, 
wherein was mixed one pound of cope- 
ras to every fifteen gallons of liquor I 
have alto known ſeveral other farmers to 
meet with the ſame fate, bytheſame {ſort 
of pickle. 


Indeed there is no general rule without 
an exception, for I have known wheat 
to have its growing quality deſtroyed in 
ten or twelve hours, when other wheat 
has lain forty-eight hours in the ſame 
pickle, without being hurt. 


At firit fight, this may ſcem very 
amazing, but however it is cafily ac- 
counted for, as it is all owing to the ſtate 
or dryneſs of the ſeed when put into 
pickle. 
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If old dry wheat be put into pickle, it 
will retain its growing quality a long 
time, becauſe the body is ſo cloſe, hard, 
and obdurate, that it reſiſts the keen, 
ſharp, ſearching particles of the liquor 
for a time , and only lets it — by 
degrees. 


Whereas, on the other hand, if the 
grain be ſoft and full of water, its pores 
are all open and tender, therefore the 
ſharp particles of the liquor, ruſhes in 
and ſeizes it all at once when in this open 
unguarded ſtate, and may do more hurt 
to the growing quality in one hour, then 
if in the former caſe, it would do in 
twenty. 


The reaſon that my pickle does not 
ſo quickly affect or deſtroy the growing 
quality of ſeeds, are becauſe the ſharp 
acid and poiſonous particles of ſome of 
the ingredients, are checked, molified, or 
let down, by the ſmooth particles of the 
oils, but yer at the ſame time, does not 
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from taking place. 


Moſt people own that oil is an ante- 
dote for poiſon, and alſo that if ſpirits of 
turpentine, or ſuch like hot oils be ap- 
plicd to a horſe for a ſprain, or the like, 
they will fetch off the hair, but if mixed 
with any ſort of oil or greaſe, it will pre- 
vent them from having that effect. 


In ſhort, numerous hints might be 
quoted, to ſhew how neceſſary it is to 
add oil to pickle, in order to ſmooth, 
and qualify, and bring it to a proper 
conſiſtence, ſo as not to be injurious to 
the growing quality, where it is of no 
other real uſe, but it certainly is. 


The chief obje& of theſe aforeſaid in- 
gredients, being mixed altogether, and 
called a pickle, are to prevent flies, 
worms, or any thing that are of the na- 
ture of theſe ſpecies, from preying upon 
or damag ing our Crops. 

Vol. I. Z. 
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Moſt grubs or worms are the parents 
of flies, therefore what is poiſonous or 


abnoxious to one, muſt be alto offenſiye 
to the otaer. 


Now all the ingredients which com- 
pole the afozei.:id pickle, are Jointly 
ard ſepahately antedotes againſt either 
Die, or grub, cr to both; as for inſtance, 
rub . horſe oye; with train oil, and ſo 
lone 25 the 'me!l remains, a tlic will not 
bi: Pim ; tulpbnr, foot, and chambreily, 
are allo their averſion, and ſo are lime, 
ſalt, turpentine, copperas, ro{in, galls, and 
garlick, antcdotes againſt the worm 
and grub tribe. 


The above liquor is not expenſive, and 
will abundantly cnriſh the crop, parti- 
cularly if the ſeed be well coated over 
with the compound powder, therefore 
would adviſe it to be applyed to the 
three following grains, viz. wheat, bar- 
ley, and turnip-ſeed. 


F ROT OO TOE EI OE ECL TE 
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CH AP XIM. 
General pickles for wheat. 


H E following is a general pickle 
for wheat, to be uſed by ſuch far- 


mers as fow great quantities, and will 


not go to the expence of the above 
pickle and powder, viz. 


Take a tar hogſhead, let it into the 


ground, with it's top even, with the ſur- 


face in ſome bye place, having a cover 
thereon, 


In this keep chamberly from one ſeed 
time to another, the older it is and the 
better; in this throw all the bullock, 
ſheep, hogs, or any fort of galls you can 
get, the more the better. 


In each hogſhead full of liquor pur 
two gallons of train-oil, a great many 


heads of garlick bruiſed, one pound of 


copperas, one pound of nitre, an one 
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ſtone of bay-ſalt; ſteep the ſeed therein 
eight hours, and skim off all the light 
ſeed that ſwims at top, then take it out, 
and on a floor mix it with quick lime and 
ſoot, of each an equal quantity, till it be 
of a conſiſtence proper for ſowing. 


It has always been a maxim for farmers 
to ſow new wheat, thinking that old 
would not grow, but they may reſt aſſur- 
ed, that it is rather better than new, 
and particularly, if ſteeped in this pic- 
kle. | | 


And would they come generally intq 
this method of ſowing old wheat, it 
would fave them a great deal of hurry, 
and trouble in threſhing out ſeed-wheat, 
in the buſy wheat- ſeed time. 


But thoſe that ſow new wheat, I would 
adviſe them to have it as dry as poſſible, 
before they pur it into the pickle : if the 
ſecd be well candied, no fowls, ſuch as 
crows, pigeons, &c. will touch it, neither. 
will field mice cat it. 
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I might add ſeveral other pickles, but 
ſince I know the above to anſwer every 
good end of enriching the ſeed, prevent- 
ing all forts of vermin, and worms, 
grubs, flies, &c. from damaging the 
crop; and as the ingredients are cheap, 
and may be got in any country town, I 
think it would be in vain to perplex the 
farmer's ideas with any other. 


The laſt year, I ſteeped ſeveral forts of 
grain twenty four hours, notwithſtanding 
L believe every grain, that was ſown, 
grew. 


RS RSS AS AS RS AS AST 
CH AP. XIV. 


How to clean black or ſmutty- 
wheat without waſhing. 


HOUGH the foregoing pickles 
may prevent ſmutty-wheat, yet if 
by neglect, ignorance, or any other un- 
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foreſcen accident, it happen that the far- 
mer do not apply it, and that his wheat 
be black or ſmutty, the eaſieſt and beſt 
remedy to cure the malady, by taking 
off the ſmut, is to threſh it in ſand. 


The wheat being threſhed and win- 
nowed in the uſual manner, if any ſmut 
be thereamong, it will appear at the 
downy ends of the grain, for when the 
balls, are broke, the incloſed powder be- 
ing of to exceſſive a light, fine nature, it 
ſticks among the down, or in any other 
crack or crevice that may happen to be 
in a grain of wheat, and when it comes 
to be ground, it mixes with the flower, 
and makes the bread black and diſagree- 
able. 


The uſual method is to waſh it in clean 
water, but it 1s not only yaſtly trouble- 
ſome to get dry again, but it ſpoils the 
beauty and brightneſs of the grain, nei- 
ther will it ever make ſo fair puddings or 
bread, as others which are clear from this 


malady. 
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The corn being winnowed, be provided 
with a cart load of dry, ſharp ſand, ſuch 
as is generally uſed to mix with lime for 
mortar, ſift it through a fine ſieve upon 
the threſhing floor, about three inches 
thick; then ſpread the wheat over it 
about two inches thick, being thus pre- 
pared, threſh it as you would barley, 


when you want to take off the ones or 
beards, 


This done turn it up to one corner 
with a ſhovel. and ſpread as before the 
floor again with more clean ſand. 


Then fiſt out the ſand from the corn 
that is already threſhed, and throw it 
over the clean ſand and give it another 
threſhing, which two threſhings will ef- 
fectually clean it from ſmut. 


The cleaning ſand will ſerve for the 
firſt threſhing of another floor full, but 
it cannot be effectually cleaned without 
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once ſhiſting and threſhing in a ſecond 
ſand» | 


One man may, by this method, clean 
three or four quarters on a day, the fand 
ſcours, cleans, and brightens the corn; and 
if upon laying it on the floor, you fift 
it through a fine ſieve, the ſame ſand will 
run through the fame fieve when ſepara- 
ted from the wheat, and the wheat will 
ſtay in the ſieve. 


LTIITERL TP A A IS IE IIIETEESLY 


CH AP. XV. 


A compound manure to improve 
land, and alfo to prevent the red 
or cut worm, and the flug from 
deſtroying green corn, &c. 


F my pickles for wheat or turnip- 
ſeed be duly attended to, and the 
grain candyed with a thick coat of ma- 
nure, it will be a great means to prevent 
any inſe& of the worm, grub, or ſlug 


tribe, from preying upon the crop, for 
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it is ſo extremely offenſive to them, that 
they do not care to ſtay in the root 
where it is, except the land be very full 
of them, and other food, ſuch as weeds, 
graſs, &c. be ſcarce, in ſuch cates hunger 
may force them to eat what they did not 
like, therefore ſhall propoſe other reme- 
dies that will more immediately fall upon 
their food, and prevent them from cat- 
ing thereon; but ſhall firſt give a de- 
{cr iption of the grub that does the moſt 
damage to corn in its green ſtate, 


| 9 

The cut worm, or by ſome called the red 
worm, is of the grub or maggot Kind, it is 
about three quarters of an inch long, and 
is about the eighth of an inch diameter, 
the body is of a pale yellow colour, but 
It s head is almoſt black, or of a deep 
red, it has a ſort of fect, but by nature is 
extremely helpleſs as to motion or move- 
ment, one can ſcarce ever ſce it creep; 
if a plough or ſpade throw it above 
ground, it is long before it can get itſelf 
again coyered with mold, 


Therefore if land be often turned up 
VoI. I. A 6 
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with plough, harrow, or other inſtru- 
ments, ti-cy are quickly deſtroyed by 
the fowls of the air, when expoſed there- 
to. 


Their food lies in the roots of graſs, 
corn, or other vegetables, which are ſoft 
and juicy: the greateſt damage they do 
to green corn, is from about the beginning 
of April, to the latter end of May. 


They cut the corn off, as if cut by a 
k rife, about an inch within the ſurface of 
tic arth, ſo that the top dies away, and 
the crop is intirely loſt. 


I have ſeen a cloie containing twenty 
acres of wheat which was fine crop the 
latter end ot April, but by the latter end 
of Mav. was all deſtroyed, ſo that the 
land was obliged to be ploughed up in 
June. 


In ſhort theyare a very deſtructive crea- 
ture, I have tried many experiments to 
preyent the crop from being deſtroyed 
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by them, but found none ſo cff:Qual as 
the compound manure as follows, v2 


To every ten bſhels of ot mie 
buſhels of any tort of 214 age, buth 15 
of un ſlecked lime, ten ſtone of bay , 
ten pounds of tulphur. 


Take out of the hogſh-ad five gallons 
of the pickle for wticat, and add tit hive 
quarts of galls, which you vill get at che 
butchers for eight-pence a quirt, and five 
gallons of train oil, mix theſe together: 
having all the above articles ready pro- 
vided in ſome out-building, (for they 
muſt be kept dry) have three or four 
perſons to mix them. 


Firſt ſpread on the floor a layer of 
aſhes, then a layer of lime, then a layer 
of ſoot, then a layer of ſalt ; a perſon all 
this time muſt be ſprinkling on the li- 
quor, and another perſon dridgeing on 
the ſulphur, in order to mix every thing 


as eyen as poſſible together. 
A a 2 
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Being thus mixed, be provided either 
with a cart load of dry aſhes, or for want 
of thete, a cart load of fine dry mold out 
of a fallow field, with which the com- 
pound muſt be cloſe covered, in order to 
keep in the ſteem or vapour, which will 
naturally ariſe from the heat of the lime 
when flecking, and the reſt of the com- 
pound ferme ting together. 


When thus mixed and covered up cloſe, 
let it lie three or four davs or longer, it 
you do not want it; in this time the lime 
will be ſlecked and fallen to powder, 
and the heat thereof will dry up the li- 
quor, ſo that when the compound is turn- 
ed, and well mixed, it will be a dry 
powder. In turning and mixing the com- 
pound, you muſt mix along with it the 
aſhes or dry mold that covered up the 
heap ; when thus mixed, let it lie a few 
days longer, in order to incorporate toge- 
ther, as the longer it is made before it is 
wanted, the better, for it improves by 
age. 
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Chuſe a calm, dewy morning or eve- 
ning to ſow it in, the duſt falls upon the 
blades of the corn, and being wet it 
ſticks thereto, and next rain or dew 
that comes, waſhes it down the ſtalks to 
the root, the nauſeous poiſonous quality 
of which prevents the grubs or worms 
from feeding thereon, and allo being a 
rich manure, it encourages the growth of 
the corn amazingly. 


A table ſhewing the expence of the 
compound manure, tor five acres 


of ground. 


To ten buſhels of foot, about o 7 6 
To ten buſhels of aſhes, per- 

haps - - - 0 © 6 
To ten buſhels of lime, about o 2 6 
To ten ſtone of bay-falt o 10 © 
To ten pounds of tulphur, if it 

be to prevent the red-worm, 

or the ſlug, but if as manure 

only, it may be omitted o 6 8$ 

EF 
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Brought over 1 
To ten quarts of galls, which 

may be bought at the but- 

chers, but except the manure 

be to prevent vermin, from 

deſtroying the crop, this alſo 

may be omitted - 6 
To five gallons of train dil, 

which muſt be mixed among 

the five gallons of liquor, 

taken from the pickle hogs- 

head 8 0.15 © 


Ld 


2 5 10 


If ſoot cannot be got, add double the 
quantity of lime, which will nearly an- 
{wer the ſame end. 


This quantity is ſufficient for five 
acres of land, and may be applied as a 
top-dreſling for any ſort of land or crop, 

and will improve it paſt conception. 
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CHAP. XVL 


A lecture upon cattle and ſheep, 
ſhewing how they lie on fat 
and lean, and alſo how the 


ſheep takes the rot, to prevent 
it, &c. &c. 


HE rot of ſheep 1s very common, 
and in ſome wet ſeaſons and ſpots 
of ground almoſt gereral, and though 
perhaps the mialady is of as long ſtanding 
as tlie ſheep themſelves, yet not an 
author whinth has wrote upon this 
ul tec, has handled this ſubject 
107 vytaat is, to point out by philoſo- 
ply. the riſe and progrels of the diſorder, 

aſcquently muſt fall ſhort of pre- 
ic::ving a 1-medy therefor. 


The long experience the world has had 
of the returning wet ſeaſons, bringing 
on this malady, leaves it beyond a doubt, 
that the riſe thereof proceeds from abun- 
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dance of water, but how this water ope- 
rates ſo as to bring on this malady, is the 
queſtion ? 


Many arguments both verbal and writ- 
ten, I have heard upon the ſubject, one 
aſſerting, that it proceeds from the ſheep 
taking in with their food, worm-fprouts, 
and dirt, which is generally thrown up 
in great quantities in wet weather, 


Others, that it proceeds from the ſheep 
taking in with their food, cobwebs, 
which are always very predominant in 
wet and warm weather, inſomuch, that 
the graſs is moſtly covered with them. 


Others aſſert in general terms, that rot 
proceeds from water, but without refining 
upon the ſubject ſufficiently enough, to 
open our ideas, and prove where a reme- 
dy can take place. 


The following ſhort letter will ſhew 
the improbability of the two firſt pro- 
blems, being the cauſe of rot, and alto 
prove that water is the cauſe thereof, and 
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where it takes place, which being fully 
known, the thing itſelf points out a 
cure. 


1 know no animal of the brute crea- 
tion, we have in England, (or indeed any 
where elſe) that will live ſo long upon dry 
food without water as ſheep, rabbits, and 
hares, neither are there any creatures that 
arc ſo ſubject to rot as theſe. 


A ſheep may be reared upon the high- 
eſt and dryeſt lands in the hotteſt ſum- 
mers, and never deſire water, and yet 
they will drink if they come where it is; 
they will alſo bear a great deal of water, if 
it be proportionally mixed with ſalts, as 
appears by them living and feeding upon 
turnip, which are a very watery root, but 
then this is mixed with a proportionable 
quantity of ſalts, 


There is likewiſe no ſort of graſs that 
grows up more quicker, nor 1s fuller of 
water, or juices, then that which grows 


on falt marſhes ; I mean on ſuch land, as 
Vol. I, B b 
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has been either gained from the ſea, or 
where the ſea ſometimes over- flows, yet 
ſheep will never rot upon it. 


So far from that, it has been often 

known for ſheep to knit or recover 
(which has been tainted aforetime) when 
pnt thereon, the reaſon is, that though 
ſuch graſs be full of water, yet it is alſo 
full of ſalts, which checks the redun- 
dancy of water from doing the miſchief 
by rot it otherwiſe would, and which 
are generally done by waters that are 
diveſted of ſuch ſalt particles. 


Having given theſe hints, I ſhall now 
proceed to ſhew where and how the rot 
takes place. 


The word rot, ſignifies a putrefaction 
or a decay of the liver. 


The animal body is enlarged in the 
various ſorts of fat, lean, blood, bone, &c. 
by a vapour or ſteam that ariſes from the 
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maw, and which diſperſes itſelf as ſuch, 
through the whole animal body. 


The mouth is to take in food, and the 
maw is a repoſitory where it remains till 
the heat thereof brings on a firmenta- 
tion, aſter which comes a corruption, 
and then a digeſtation, which is a ſepa- 
ration of particles into the ſmaller bowels, 
where there are ſtill a greater degree of 
heat, which cauſes a rarefaction, that is, 
it rarefies and ſeparates the moſt oily 
rich particles of the food from that of a 
more barren nature, 


The latter of which is voided as excre- 
ments, but the former penetrates or eya- 
porates through the skin of thebowels, 
in a ſteam or vapour, and is diſperſed to 
different parts of the body, ſome as bone, 
ſome as fat, ſome as lean, and others as 
water, or urine, into the bladder. 


In all evaporating matters, that of the 
moſt corroding nature, flies of firſt, and 


this is what lays on, or feeds the bone; 
B b 2 
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the next degree lays on the lean and 


finews, and that of a more mild, ſmooth 
nature, lays on fat. 


Theſe being the richeſt particles that 
are impregnated with food, are the firſt 
that ariſes into ſteam, are rarified and 
_ thinned into very fine particles, and then 
penetrates through the whole skin of the 
bowels, and are diſperſed through the 
whole frame of the body, and adhere to 
each part, according to its nature as 
aforeſaid. 


The next ſubſtance that paſſes or eva- 
porates through the incloſure of the 
bowels, is water or urine, and as all food 
is mixed with a greater quantity of this 
than the aforeſaid refined matter, the 
diſcharge 1s quicker, and larger in propor- 
tion, 


If the food be mixed with a redundancy 
of water, and be deſtitute of a proper 
quantity of ſalts to digeſt that water, the 
animal muſt ſuffer thereby. 
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I fay digeſt, becauſe it is the ſalts tliat 
open the pores of the skin, or inclo- 
ſure of the bowels, and alſo that of the 
bladder, and makes paſſages for the wa- 
ter to paſs therein. 


For there is no viſible orifice for g 
diſcharge out of the bowels into any 
part of the body, from the mouth to the 
fundament, neither is there any paſſage by 
any viſible orifice into the bladder, but 
through the neck ; and this is purpoſely 
for a diſchirge. or emptying the blad- 
der, and not for taking in water, for it 
enters the bladder through the skin, by 
thoſe of aneyaporating ſteam, andit is the 
falt particles, (as I ſaid before) that di- 
vides and opens the skin of the bladder, 
and makes it porous, which gives admit- 
tance for the water. 


7 
= 


But ſhould the water be of a poor, thin 
quality, and deſtitute of a ſufficient quan- 
tity of ſalts to keep it alive and active 
till it enters the bladder, in ſuch caſe, it 
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falls upon the liver in large drops, and 
not having ſalts thereamong to check it 
from doing harm, and being in a hot ſitu- 
ation, it ſcalds (as it were) and wounds 
the liver under each drop of water, which 
ſoon turns to decay. 


The point of the liver is generally 
firſt affected, and the reaſon is, becauſe it 
lies neareſt the maw, from whence this 
evaporating water proceeds; it is alſo of 
the coldeſt, deadeſt nature, being far- 
theſt from the heat of blood, which flows 
more rapidly in the blood veſſels, which 
are more large and plentifully placed in 
the thick part of the liver, and which are 
near the heart, therefore has a greater 
chance to reſiſt, or work off the wound- 
ing water, which it does, untill it comes 
in too great abundance for nature to 
withſtand, in ſuch caſe the ſheep cannot 
long ſurvive it. 


The graſs that is impregnated with 
this poor unſpirituous water that rot the 
ſheep, are ſuch as grows in low ſwampy 
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places, and which perhaps is forced up 
in one night's time, in wet and warm 
weather, it ſprings up ſo rapidly (muſh- 
room like) that it has not time to col- 
lect the ſalts of the earth to bear a part 
in its compolition, but conſiſts chiefly of 
the rain water that perhaps fell the night 
before, and (as I have obſerved in ſome 
other parts of this work) which had juſt 
undergone a rarefaction or dividing of 
the ſalts from the water in the firma- 
ment, 


This frothy graſs may be known by a 
large drop of water ſtanding at the top 
of it, the ſheep eats the ſaid graſs greedily 
up, and with it ſwallows a great deal of 
the ſaid water, which being incloſed in the 
maw, heats and eyaporates into a ſteam, 
and not having a ſufficiency of falts in- 
termixed therewith to perform the of- 
fice of digeſtion, by opening the different 
paſſages, as before hinted, likewiſe to 
keep the vapour or ſteam alive and 
active, till it enters the bladder; but 1 
tay, for want of ſuch a proportionablz 
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quantity of ſalts, it falls upon the liver, 
and rots it as aforeſaid. 


When my reader ſees, and conſiders the 
premiſes attentively, it cannot but appear 
very plain to him, that what I have ſaid 
is matter of fact. 


That the rain water which has juſt un- 
dergone a rarifaction, or dividing of the 
| | {alts therefrom in the firmament,deſccnds 
| and is taken up into the body of the 
ſheep, by the aforeſaid frothy graſs, and 
then falls upon the liver, and wounds it. 


Admitting that this is the caſe, as it 
certainly is, a cure, or at leaſt a preven= 
tative, ſpeaks for itſelf, namely ſalt, th is 
is what will certainly prevent the rot, if 
timely applied, without any aſſiflance 
from other ingredients. 


4 — 
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My method is, when I ſuſpect a rot- 
ting ſeaſon, to give my ſheep, each a 
ſpoonſul of dry ſalt. This quantity is 
ſufficient to temper or mollify all the 
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food that is taken in for one week, it 
mixes among the food in the maw, and 
evaporates among the water y particles 
through the body, and prevents it from 
wounding the liver, by giving it a quick 
paſſage into the bladder. 


By this ſimple and cheap application, 
you take away the cauſe of rot, and the 
ſucceſs is not doubt ful but certain, and 
by frequently uſing your ſheep to it, 
they will in time learn to lick the ſalt 
of themſelves, if you lay a little upon a 
flat ſtone, in ſeveral parts of their paſture; 
they are by nature fond of it, therefore if 
you once get your flock accuſtomed to it, 
the trouble is over, and you need not 
fear having a rotten ſheep on any land, 
or in any ſort of weather. 


When the ſheep has got the rot in the 
thick part of the liver, there is no cure; 
but if it be not over far gone, there can 
be no better remedy, than the receip: 
perſcribed in Vol. II. page 302, 


Vol. I. C c 


{4 
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The wormwood, rue, and balſam of 
ſulphur, together with ſalt, acts in a more 
forccable degree in purging the liver 
when once ſeized or wounded by the 
water. 


J have tried the ſpirits of turpentine, 
giving a ſpoonful to each ſheep, as has 
been adviſed by tome authors, but did 
not find it to have that good effect as 
the above medicine, but as it 1s of a very 
penetrating healing nature, believe it 
might be of ſervice, was one ounce ad- 
ded to every quart of tea; this I have not 
tried, but am determined to try it the 
next time I have occaſion. 


Let no man deſpair of ſucceſs, from 
the above applications, as they have been 


proved both by reaſon and experience to 
be effectual. 


Miſtake me not, I do not mean that 
they will cure all, though I am clear the 
falt will prevent all from rot if ap- 
lied, for if the thick part of the liver 


| 
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that js ſeated among the blood veſſels and 
near the heart, be once tainted, you may as 
well offer to bring the dead to life, as cure 
ſuch, tho' at the lame time, thoſe which arc 
not above half rotten, may be prevented 
from going {arther, and the liver as far as is 
rotten will Knit, ſo that the ſheep will 
ſtand feeding the enfuing year. 


I do not mean that the farmer can ſee 
into his ſheep which are curable, and 
which are not ; but by applying the 
medicine to all, if he {aye ſome, he is well 
paid, ſince it is cheap and ſimple. I know 
that many poſitive, bigoted people, who 
can judge no farther by reaſon then they 
can tee with their eyes, will d—n me for 
a fool, for pretending to cure the rot in 
ſheep, a thing they think impoſſible, 
on ſuch my labour is loſt, and they have 
no adyantage, becauſe their faith will 
not let them try the medicines, 


Others may apply the medicine, and 
ſome of their flock, may be too far gone 
for cure, therefore dic; the farmer ſecs 

C 2 
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this with his eyes, he knows he applied 
the medicine to theſe ſheep, he ſees them 
dead, and upon opening them, he finds 
them rotten. 


Here again I ſuffer in his opinion, he 
dns me and my medicine, becauſe it did 
not perform miracles ; the ſheep that live 
he immediately concludes were not rotten, 
to, no thanks to his medicine, for their 
cure, lays he · 


However, I ſhall be more ſatisfied with 
hiscurſes than with thoſe from him who 
will not try itatall, becauſe I may hap- 
pen to have ſaved all the ſheep that 
live in his flock unknown to himſelf; 
therefore I ſay L am ſatisfied, ſince he is the 
gainer, and I am no worſe for his taunts, 
RC. 


I ſpeak this knowingly, as I have 
many a time heard diſcourſe to the ſame 
effect, among a table full of them on a 
mar ket-day. 


20 
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I once was preſent at a table in Lin- 
colnſhire, where ſat about twenty five 
farmers, moſt of whom lived near the ſea- 
fide, where their ſheep went upon ſalt- 
marſhes. 


There were ſome others that came out 
of the rotten ſheep country, and were 
then at a fair buying ſheep, to replace 
their ſtock, that were gone off by the 
rot. 


So that the diſcourſe naturally turned, 


upon the ſubject of rotten ſheep, with 
their cures, land, &c. 


Here I heard yarious opinions on the 
ſubject. 


It happened that there was one man in 
company who had ſaved his ſheep 
from the rot by my directions, in giving 
them ſalt, which he advanced as a truth, 
but it was looked upon as a chimerical 
ſtory by thoſe who came out of the rot- 
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ten ſheep country, therefore led me 
deeply into the ſubject, to ſupport the 
cauſc; which to do it more forceably, I 
was obliged to preach a ſort of a lecture, 
to the profit of the foregoing diſcourſe, 
by which I believe I made converts of 
all that heard me, and particularly when 
they came to compare corroborating cir- 
cumſtances, in regard to ſalt- marſnes ne- 
ver roting ſheep, and the like. 


However, when I came to this part of 
my diſcourſe, a contradiction aroſe that 
had well nigh blaſted all my hopes; it 
came forth ſo well atteſted by one of the 
company, and this was, that ſhcep did 
rot upon a ſalt-marſh, for he himſelf, 
loſt above halt his flock one year by it; 
and that when the remainder were killed 
the ycar after, their livers had been 
touched, but were knit again; this was 
not only atteſted by himſelf, but by two 
or three of his neighbours. | 


This tale ſeemed to gain ground for 


ſome time, and Ibelieve he himſelf thought 


* 
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it, but after many croſs examinations and 
queſtions, he remembered that he had 
(ſome time in the year they were rotten 
in,) turned them into afallow cloſe he had 
in another farm for about a fortnight, to 
cat the graſs before it was ploughed; but 
he concluded, that it was impoſſible for 
them to catch the rot there, they were 


in ſo {mall a time, therefore thought no- 
thing of it. 


However, in the end, inſtead of this 
tale making againſt my argument, it made 
for it, as it was evident they got the rot 
there, and might all have died had they 
not been taken out in time and put on 
to the ſalt- marſh, which knitted or cured 


thoſe that lived, being not ſo far gone as 
the reſt. 


In ſhort it was agreed, by all the ſalt- 
marſh farmers preſent,that ſheep will not 
rot on a ſalt- marſn, that it is rather a re- 
medy for the diſorder, if not too far gone. 


Salt is a very wholeſome thing for 
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all ſorts of cattle, it not only keeps them 
cool and open in their bodies, by giving 
a quick, and regular digeſtion to their 
food, but it is an antedote againſt grubs 
and worms, and alſo a preſervative againſt 
every diſorder or infection. 


It would be well done of every farmer 
or ſtock-maſter to give their cattle a 
handful of dry ſalt every now and then, 
or to learn them to lick it off ſtones, 
which they ſoon will do with a little 
trouble, if placed up and down their 
paſtures, 
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c HAP. XVII. 
On cabbage as food for cattle, &c. 


& E next artificial winter-food for 
cattle to turnips, is cabbage ; and 
in clay or ſtrong lands, if well managed, 
perhaps it may be ſuperior to turnips, but 
a man may as well throw his crop away, 
as be a ſloven, or nigardly in his manage- 
ment in any crop, particularly cabbage, 
as this crop above all others, will not 
bear bad management ; the ground muſt 
not only be well tilled, before it is tranſ- 
planted, but it muſt be well hoed, and 
kept clean of weeds after. 


It will be more profit for a farmer to 
only ſow half the crop, and manage it 
well, ſo as to haye the ground all pro- 
duce, than twice the quantity, on the 
other fide of the queſtion, he will be 
much more a gainer, even if he had the 
land rent free, as the rent of the land *: 


Vol. I. D d 
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a trifle in regard to a good crop of cab- 
bage. 


I have known many experiments on 
this vegitable, and the worſt conducted 
one J ever ſee, proves it to be a piece of 
husbandry that by no means ought to 
be neglected; that every farmer ought to 
have more or leis of it every year under 
cultivation, 


I ſhall ſhew ſeveral experiments that 
prove it to leave a very large profit; but 
ſuppoſe it did not leave half the profit of 
the worſt crop I ever ſaw tried in feeding 
bullocks thercon, (which 1s the faireſt 
way to prove its value) yet a farmer 
cught not to be without it, becauſe it is 
an excellent food to create milk; nei- 
ther does it leave fo rank a taſte in milk 
or butter as turnips ; it is allo excellent 
food for year-old calves. 


By comparing my own experiments, 
with every other experiment I have ſeen 
mace upon this excellent yegetable, and 
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drawing a medium therefrom, I find the 
following husbandry the beſt, moſt cer- 
tain of a crop, and that of the moſt value, 
is as follows: 


It appears from every experiment, 
that though any land will bring cabba- 
ges if well tilled, yet the crop always 
augments in value, the richer the land is, 
and nearer it approaches to a loom y clay; 
and tho' the ſtaple of the land beſhallow 
by nature, it muſt be deepened by art, to 
bring it to a proper conſiſtence, for this 
crop is particularly fond of a deep foil. 


Any ſort of ſtubble land may be win- 
ter fallowed for this crop, and the ſoon- 
er it is ploughed after the crop is off the 
better, for two reaſons. 


Firſt, the ſtubble being turned under 
early, while it retains any of its ſap, the 
ſooner it rots, and is converted into 
manure, 


Secondly, the land being early turned, 
Dd 2 
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reaps ſome advantage, as a fallow, from 
the preſent ſummer, and the longer it is 
expoſed to the atmoſphere, the richer 
the ſalts will make it, as well as kill the 


roots of the weeds, when expoſed there- 
to, 


So that for the above good reaſons, 
plough your ſtubble land before Mi- 
chaelmas, and by the middle of Novem- 
ber, the ſtubble will be pretty rotten, 
then harrow it, and lie it up in two fur- 
row ridges, in order to lie dry all winter, 
| which by having ſo many out-ſides, and 
lying as it were in a heap, it mellows 
and enriches paſt conception, 


This work is quickly performed, as 
only half the land is ploughed, for the 
plough goes and lies two furrows back 
to back, therefore about one half of the 
land is covered up with the other half, 


Being thus in narrow ridges, it will be 


dry and ready for working any time 
in March, 


> 
* 
. 
5 
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Level the land by harrowing a-croſs, 
then plough it clean, and again the be- 
ginning of May, and alſo juſt before you 
tranſplant the cabbage, the beſt ſeaſon 
for which, is from about the middle to 
the 24th of June, however it is beſt to 
tranſplant at twice, that the crop may 
one part ſucceed another; in this caſe the 
firſt planting muſt be the latter end of 
May, and the laſt about Midſummer; the 
former may be begun to be eat about Mar- 
tinmas, and the latter will hold good till 
April, particularly if you ſow the long- 
ſided Scotch ſeed, which is abiolutely the 
beſt for cattle, as they are the hardeſt, 
and of the greateſt produce. 


The firſt favourable ſeaſon, after the 
firſt of February, ſow your ſeed on a ſeed 
bed, either in the garden, or in tome rich 
warm corner in a field, having a hedge 
to the eaſtward, to prevent the froſty 
winds from damaging the plants, half a 


pound of ſeed ſown, will raiſe plants for 
ten acres of ground. 
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It is found from experience, the beſt 
method to tranſplant immediately from 
the ſeed bed into the field, without the 
expence or trouble of pricking out ; the 
plants ſooner takes root, and fewer of 
them fails. 


In taking them up, it is beſt to lighten 
the giound with a dung fork, becauſe 
if they come hard by pulling, it hurts 
the fibres or veins between the leaves 
and the root, and ſometimes a plant will 
die, by over-ſtretching in this part, 
which if taken gently up it would not. 


The approved diſtance by experience 
to place the plants trom each other. are 
four feet between each row, and two feet 
between each plant in a row. 


An acre at this rate will take 5445 
cabbage plants. Two men and two boys 
will plant at this diſtance an acre on a 


day. 
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It would be ſwelling my work to a 
meer chit-chat, were | to point out every 
fort of manure that is proper for cab- 
bage, for in ſhort, they will improve and 
feed upon any ſort, and every farmer 
knowsbeſt what he can ſpare for the pur- 
pole, rotten medden muck or aſhes, they 
are particularly fond of. 


The beſt method to lay on the ma- 
nure in order to make it go far, and that 
the plants may reap immediate benefit 
from it, is to plough furrows, four feet 
from each other, through the whole 
piece intended, then ſpread the manure 
in each furrow, after which go with the 
plough, and turn the fame furrow back 
again upon the manure. 


In this row ſet the plants, it will be 
a guide for the diblers to go by, and the 
roots will fall among the manure, and if 
damp, will make them more immediately 
take root, and half the dung will be of 
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more immediate uſe, then if ſpread pro- 
miicuouſly over the ground. 


In c:der to find proper diſtances more 
readily, take a gardening line, and at 
every two feet, put a bit of rag between 
the ſtrands; the man muſt run the ſetting 
ſick cloſedown by each rag, and the boy 
which puts in the plants, muſt draw the 
mold about the root, and ſet his feet at 
each fide cloſe to the plant, to cloſe it 


firm. 


T find that a man to make holes, and a 
perſon of low wages to put in the plants, 
will come more tpeed than when each 
perſons makes holes, and ſets them him- 
iclf. 


There 1s no need of being at the ex- 
pence of watering them, as they 
will bear a dry time better than any 
thing I know of. 


As ſoon as you ſee the weeds begin to 
grow, is the time to horſe and hand hoe, 
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the firſt hoeing perhaps will be about the 
middle of July. 


Many farmers who do not underſtand 
the method of horſe-hoeing, may think 
it a nice piece of work, and requires hoe- 
ploughs at great expence, &c. but there 
is no need of all this, the work may be 
performed very well and ſimply with a 
common plough ; the beſt method is this 
VIZ. 


Go with the plough, and turn a furrow 
from each ſide of each row, cut as nea: 
the ſtalks as you can, ſo as not to damage 
the roots, by turning a furrow from each 
ſide ; they meet back to back in the 
middle of the four feet intervals ; then 
have a ſingle harrow made in the ſhape 
of a heart, the thick or wide end from 
corner to corner three feet ; it muſt be 
drawn by the ſmall end twice backwards 
and forwards, in each interval; this wil! 
pulveriſe the mold, and ſhake out the 
weeds; when harrowed let it lie two or 
three days in order to expoſe the weed: 


Vor. I. EF. e 
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co the fun to kill them; then go with 
the plough, and turn the ſame furrows to 
the ſtalks that you before turned from 
them, but plough deeper in order to raitc 
th mold higher againſt the ftalks ; 
when you have turned theſe two fur- 
rows back to the ſtalks, you will find at 
leaſt two more in the middle of the in- 
terval, therefore you muſt continue till 
you have finiſhed, ploughing it all the 
ſame way. 


One horſe-hoeing by this method is as 
good as two, by only ploughing a fur- 
row againſt each row, as many do. 


Two ſuch horſe-hoeings will keep your 
crop ſufficiently clean all ſummer; you 
muſt alio hand-hoe between each plant, 
in the lengthway of the row. 


A good acre will produce from fifty to 
ſixty tons of Scotch cabbage. 


A large ox from cighty to a hundred 


ſtone weight, will cat about fifteen ſtone 
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of cabbage, and half a ſtone of hay, in 
every twenty four hours. This will fat 
him in between tour and five months; 
but to avoid fractions, we will only ſup- 
pole an acre of fifty tons, produce to 
fatcen four oxen, and each ox to leave five 
pounds profit, between buying him in 
lean, and ſelling him out fat. This 
leaves twenty pounds an acre to pay the 
expence, and for profit, as in the foilow- 
ing table. 


| * 
7 
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A Table ſhewing the expence and 
profit from an acre of cabbage 
eat by cattle. 


To two chaldrons of lime o 1 8 
To land rent - - 0 15 O 
Four ploughings, and two har- 

rowings - on 911 80 


To planting — - 8 2 
Two horſe-hoeings, and hand- 
hoeings - - oO 10 © 
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Brought over 3 17 
| Hay for the four oxen, at times 
| when they are on the cab- 

bage — — — 1 3 6 


To intereſt for the money, ſup- 
poſe the four oxen coſt fifty 


pounds, half a year's intereſt 
1s, at 5 per cent - 8 


Total expence 1 
, Which deduct from twenty 
| pounds, leaves neat profit 13 12 4. 


This is a very conſiderable profit, one 
would think enough to encourage any 
farmer to cultivate this valuable crop; 
and yet as high as it may appear, it is 
far ſhort of what has been made by 
ſeveral ſpirited worthy gentlemen in 
Yorkſhire, which for ſeveral years paſt 
ave been trying experiments in this 
crop, and with the greateſt ſucceſs too, 
to their honour be it ſpoke. 
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Charles Turner, Eſq; Chriſtopher 
Crow, Eiq; Simon Scroope, Eſq; E. M. 
Ellerker, Eſq; are deeply in it. Mr. 
Turner has ſeveral experiments which 
cleared him above twenty pounds a year 
from each acre, I wiſh ſuch like gen- 
tlemen as theſe were thicker ſown in 
England; ſuch ſpiritous judicious experi- 
ments, might breed an emulation among 
farmers to follow their example, particu- 
larly if they would minute their pro— 
ceedings, and make known their profits. 


When cabbages are a good crop, a ſingle 
cabbage, leaves included, will weigh from 


thirty to forty pounds, exclulive of the 
ſtalk. | 


I have now growing a new fort of a 
green, it is of the broccoli kind, though T 
got it under the name of Jeruſalem cab- 
bage; but I think the name wrong 
adapted, for it does not cabbage at all. 


It is of a purple colour, has a large 
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ſpreading leaf, the plant grows very 
high and vigorouſly, therefore will pro- 
duce a great deal of food for cattle. 


It is fond of clay ground, and has a 
very penetrating root, ſtrikes deep to 
{earch for its food, inſomuch, that it is 
hard to pull up; it has ſcarce any ſtalk, 
but begins to branch out into leaves al- 
moſt from the ſurface of the ground; it 
ſtands the winter well, therefore will be 
found of great utility for ſpring feeding, 
when othercabbage or green food grows 
Icarce. 


It is an excellent green for the table, 
and I think will be found very utcful for 


cattle, particularly as it grows well upon 
poor clay ground. 


I ſowed my ſeed this year in April, in 
a {andy ſoil, the ground was trenched, 
it throve well, and produced fine plants; 


the ſeaſon was late this year, or ſhould 
have lown it ſooner. 
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I tranſplanted them on to ſome ſtrong 
poor clay ground, which was trench- 
ploughed out of the ſod. 


I gave it no fort of manure, yet the 
plants flouriſh amain, and will doubtleſs 
be a good crop ; but I propoſe to fave 
them all for teed, as it will be a ſcarce 
article to get. 


A gentleman in Suffolk, gave me about 
half an ounce laſt year, from which I ex- 
pect to raiſe ſeveral hundred weights, 
and ſhall diſpoſe of it as far as it will go, 
to any gentleman ſubſcriber that may 
apply for it. 


The worſt enemies that cabbage has, 
are caterpillars; I have ſeen many acres 
deftroyed by them ; the method to kill 
them is to take tome wet hay in a frying- 
pan, and mix among it brimſtone beat to 
powder, ſet this on fire, and go at the 
windward- ſide of the crop, when there is 
very little wind, holding your hand low, 
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fo that you ſec the ſmoke go among the 
cabbages. 


If you do this judiciouſly, it will ef- 
fectually kill them; you may fee them 
fall off and die immediately, 


This is alſo a good way to fetch them 
from your fruit trees, and all forts of 
garden- ſtuff; I have made them tumble 
off like ſhowers of rain. 


RS AS AS AS Af FAS FAS 
C HAP. XVIII. 
On the culture and perfection of 


turnip-cabbage, and other cab- 
bages as food ſor cattle. 


of The turnip-cabbage is a ſpecies of 
cabbage, but differs greatly from it 
both in ſhape and taſte. I do not think 
it very agreeable to be eat with meat as 
greens, particularly to an Engliſh palate, 
who has ſuch variety of garden-ſtuft; 
however, it has one perfection peculiar to 
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no other vegetable I ever ſaw, and that 
is for bearing a great deal of hardſhip ; 

for T eat ſome at a gentleman's table laſt 
May, that had been lying in the garden- 
walk all winter, which though not very 
palatable, yet was not dilagreeable: it was 
much better than I had taſted any when 
uſed at any other ſeaſon green from the 
root; it reduced toa fine ſoft pulp by boil- 
ing, and quite clear of ſtrings, or, what is 
called in turnips when they grow old, 
woody ; this ſhews that it improves by 
keeping, and this too without care, in a 
hardy manner, which makes it the moſt 
valuable plant I know, for winter or 
ſpring feeding for cattle or ſheep. I fay, 
in this it muſt be ſuperior to all others 
yet found out, in two or three caſes. 


Firſt, becauſe it will laſt good till 
March, April, and May, when all other 
vegetables are ſcarce ; and at a time too 
when ewes and cows (particularly) are 
wanting ſuch juicy food to create mill 


Secondly, the tops can be eaten in De- 
Vox. I. Ff 
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cember, and the bottoms may be laid in 
a dry meadow till ſpring, where perhaps 
they may be as well or better, than if 
taking up houſe- room; arti the land 
where they grew can be winter-fallowed, 
and got in good condition for a {pring- 
crop. 


Thirdly, they have a firmer texture 
than turnips, and lie longer in the cat- 
tle's bellies, therefore muſt be a ſtronger 
food to work upon for bullocks in the 
plough or the like. 


Thele are all conſiderations which plead 
greatly in their favour, and ought to 
make them greatly regarded by every 
farmer, ſo as to induce him to cultivate 
tome, at leaſt, to ſupply the place of 
{uch vegetables as will not laſt good till 
{pring. Itisa perennial, and a ſpecies of 
both the turnip and cabbage ; its leaves 
are large and ſpreading, and greatly like 
thoſe of the winter-cabbage ; the turnip 
part grows above ground, of an oblong 
ſhape, much like a Norfolk turnip that 
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does not turn well; its colour is much 
like that of a cabbage-ſtalk, a paliſh 
green. It may be cultivated on good 
land to weigh 15 or 16 pounds; it ſeems 
to flouriſh much in a black, light, rich, 
boggy earth; for I planted a quantity 
in a reduced bog, where there were turf- 
graft five feet deep under it, and I had a 
fine promiſing crop; but my cattle 
broke in, and eat them all except a very 
few, of which one came to be above hf- 
teen pounds weight. But the beſt crop 
I ever ſaw cultivated in the field for the 
food of cattle, was by Mr Baker, who 
acis under the patronage of the Dublin 
Society: i deed J believe he is the firſt 
that int rodueid themas a field-husbandry 
crop, and he makes ſome very ſenſible 
remarks thereon, He hints, that they 
would be very valuable as a vegetable, 
for ſailors in long ſea- voyages, and, in all 
likelihood, would prevent the ſcurvy : 
and, to appearance, I am pretty clear he 
is right; for fince I have taken notice 
of this plant, I always find it better for 
keeping, It is not long ſince I boiled 
Ffz2 
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one that was eighteen months old, and it 
was very good. 


The world is greatly obliged to Mr. 
Baker for his uſeful hints. I have the 
pleaſure of being lightly acquainted 
with him, and think the world cannot 
value him enough for his candour, inge- 
nuity, and indefatigable induſtry, in 
trying experiments on agriculture, 


Mr. Baker ſowed his turnip- cabbage 
in drills, which crop produced about 
twenty fix tons on an acre; but I am of 
opinion, that if they were tranſplanted 
in the diagonal form, with the tranſ- 
planting machine, one upon every ſquare 
foot, an acre would produce above fifty 
tons weight, at a very moderate compu- 
tation; but then the land muſt be well 
tilled, and if it be ploughed and harrow- 
ed immediately before the plants are ſet, 
there is no doubt but they will effectual- 
ly keep down the weeds, with once 
hand-hoeing in July, 
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The turnip-cabbage is managed in eve- 
ry degree as any other cabbage. The 
ſeed muſt be ſown the firſt of March, on 
a ſeed-bed, finely prepared. It is too 
much trouble and expence, to prick the 
plants out for a large plantation, and 
they will do full as well by ſowing them 
thin on the ſeed bed; and if you find 
they grow in lumps, then thin them by 


weeding, and prick out the ſuperfluous 
plants. 


The middle of June is the beſt time to 
tranſplant them out; however, it is bet- 
ter to alter a week either way, to ſet 
them in, or before a ſhower of rain, if 
poſſible, rather than in a dry time. 


Put them as deep in the ground as the 


leaves will admit, and cloſe the ground 
well about them. 


If you ſet them in the diagonal form, 
you may draw a little earth about the 
ſtems with a hand-hoe, about the begin- 
ning of Auguſt, 
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This cabbage does not take up more 
ground to grow on, than the common 
turnip, therefore need not be hoed to a 
greater diſtance. 


CHAP XIX. 


On ſix-rowed barley. 


HIS is a ſpecies of barley that is 
very ſcarce in England. neither do 
| I know where it originally came from. 


I by great gxpence and trouble procur- 
cd four ears, which produced two hundred 
and eighty grains, which I ſowed on a 
piece of leay ground, that was trenched 
without manure: the fifteenth of April 
laſt I vibled it in, twelve inches between 


the holes, and three grains in every 
1 hole. 


When I got the ſaid four ears they 
were very green, and by keeping them 
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long in my pocket, the grain ſhrivelled 
up to be very ſmall, ſo that I was afraid 
they would not grow, being very dry. 
I ſteeped them in my pickle twenty- 
four hours, then as directed in this work, 
I candyed or coated them over very 
well with the compound manure, and I 
believe every grain grew. Field mice 
would ſcratch to the grain, but leaye it 
there. 


Thus far it eſcaped from waſte, grew 
up and flouriſhed greatly ; each grain 
ſtooled or branched out from twenty to 
fifty ears; but juſt as it was ſhooting 
into ear, I had a mare tethered in the 
ſame, which broke looſe, and cropped e- 
very root, which vexed me more then if 
the mare had died, which coſt me thirty 
pounds, becauſe I did not know where 
to get as much more, were I to give an 
hundred pounds for it ; however, con- 
trary to my expectation a great deal of it 
ſhor out and grew a ſecond time, but the 
forwardeſt ears which were ſhot, grew no 
more, therefore I computed that about 
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one half of my crop was loſt by this 
miſchance. 


When it got into ear, what with peo- 
ple going to ſee it, and plucking it, and 
birds and mice feeding upon it, I loſt a 
great deal more. This obliged me to 
ſhear it before half ripe, or I found I 
ſhould have little left ; notwith ſtanding 
all this, I really believe I have two thou- 
{and fold for every grain I fowed. I have 
as much as will tow an acre, by the ſame 
method that I took laſt year. 


In ſhort it is of the greateſt produce of 
any grain I ever iaw : 1 promite myſelf a 


great deal of ſatisfaction from it, and as 
ſoon as J have any to diſpoſe of, ſuch of 
my ſubſcribers as chuſe to apply, ſhall be 
firſt lerved. 


The ear conſiſts of ſix regular rows, 
the grain is cloſe ſet; each row contains 
fron ten to ſixteen grains, but moſtly 
fourteen. 
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The grain is as bold, ſhort, plump, and 
thin skinned as the two rowed ſprat-bar- 
ley. 


The beſt account I could get of this 
barley, after riding above two hundred 


miles in purſuit of it, was from an old 
clergyman in Kent. 


Says he, about twenty-five years ago, 
being curious and fond of farming, I by 
chance heard of this barley, and procured 
a ſmall quantity, which brought me quick- 
ly into ſtock. I ſowed it on a ſtrong 
cold land, and had a great return, above 
double the quantity on an acre, that J 
had from other barley ſown on the ſame 
ſort of land, and with the ſame fort of 


tillage, or management. 


It is not nice in its choice, but wil! 
grow almoſt on any ſort of land, and is 
ſo generous as to give a good return. 


When I gave over farming about 
Vor. I. G g 
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twenty ycar ago, I fold my crops on 
the grour.d, a gcod deal conſiſted of this 
ſort of barlev ; the farmer ſent it to the 
malt- hou e, therefore the iced was loſt, not 
being any town ſince to my knowledge. 


This is all the ſatisfactory acccount I 
could get. I wert by this gentleman's 
direction to the farm where the barley 
formerly grew, but the feed was entiicly 
loft, as no farmers in the neighbourhogd 
had any remains of it, though moſt of 
them had heard of it, yet their ideas were 
ſo confuſed, that I could get nofurther ſa- 


tis faction, than that the clergy man gave 
me. 


Ke. N fg f. N f SSSR NA 
CHAP, XX. 


Shewing how cattle | lies on fat, 
lean, &c. 


T is not the quantity, but the quality 
of food, that the beaſt takes in, which 
is of efficacy enough to tuſtain the appe- 
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tite from hunger, that gives life and vi- 
gour to the animal ſpirits, and which lies 
on fat and lcan, 


It fignifies nothing if a beaſt eat ten 
ſtone of hay, if that quantity contain no 
more ſpirits or oily qualities, than what 
might be expected in one, 


Such a hulk only ſerves to paſs through 
the bovels, and augment the dung-hill, 
without adding to the fat or ſubſtance of 
the carcals. 


The heat of the body in all animals, 
per forms the office as it were) of a re- 
fin.rs furnace. The food when taken 
in at the mouth, is a mixture of dead 
matter, ſome abou.:ding with a greater 
quantity of rich oily ſpirits than 
oth.rs do. 


The food being entered into the maw, 
a place by nature deſigned for a repoſi- 
tory, where it is to lie on a heap till it 
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begins to heat or ferment; this is it's fir ſt 
ſtage. 


The next is a pu tre faction which di- 
vides and thins the groſs matter by de- 
grees, and it diſperſes it into narrower paſ- 


ſages; then it undergoes a greater degree 
of heat which father thins it all into a 
fluid matter ſo as it can eaſily teem into 
the ſmall bowels, and while in this ſituati- 
on and liquid ſtate, the heat is ſo extreme- 
ly great, that it brings ona compleat rari- 
faction, and the thin, rich, ſpirity vapours 
thereof penitrates through the skin of 
the bowels, and riſes in a ſteam like the 
{moak of a tallow candle, to the different 


parts of the body, where nature deſigned 
it. 


Not but there is in ſome degree a diſ- 
charge of this rich matter through the in- 
cloſure of the bowels, in paſſing all the 
ſtages from the maw to the extreme 
part; but that which is moſt compleat is, 
while in the fluid ſtate in the ſmall in- 
trails. 
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When it has undergone this rarifaction, 
the dry, barren, groſs particles, begin 
again to unite and grow drier and drier, 
till it is diſcharged as dung. 


There is another obſervation which I 
ought to make, which is, that no animal 
before it comes at the meridian of age, 
or growth deſigned by nature, will feed 
or lie on any quantity of tallow or fat. 


The reaſon is, becauſe the ſinews, fleſh, 
and bones, are open and porous, which 
admits the oily fluids to enter therea- 
mong, by wiich they are inla.ged, and 
which takes up ſo much of the oily ſpi- 
rits, that there cannot be a ſufficiency 
to lie on fat too; but when the creature 
comes at its proper age and growth, 
the bones &. are grown to a very firm 
texture; the grain or ſurface thereof are 
| cloſe, hard, and callous, and ſo conſe- 
quently reſiſts the evaporating olly 
fAuids from entering therein; in ſuch caſe, 
they cling together about the inner ſur- 
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face of the body, ſuch as the kidneys, 
Kell, &c. quit as if we were to burn a 
great deal of tallow in a cloſe room, for 
want of vent, the room or walls thereof 
would quickly be covered over with 
joot ; which is no other than the tallow 
it'c!f, only that it has undergone a 
change, in the rat.:r. ol its colour. 


T can ſcarce mention this, without 
bringing on another piece of natural phi- 
Ictophy, which is rather foreign to the 
{u\;j.ct, howcvc) ſince I am ſo far, fewer 
words may ſexvs. 


The colour in raoſt caſes ariſes from 
ſric.ion, which alto begets heat, if the 
heat be raiſed to a great degree the colour 
is red. 


Ble od is the hotteſt fluid in the body, 
and alſo the redeſt, and it undergoes the 
greateſt friction of any other fluid in the 
body, on account of the quick and teem- 
ing motion through the veinsand arteries; 
and when any creature is more than com- 
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mon agitated in the motion of the body, 
the blood runs quicker, the friction 
thins it, and it is {till of a livelier red. 


On the contrary, if the creature he 
cold or dull by nature, ſo as to be flow 
in motion, or if the animal frame be out 
of order by catching cold or the like, 
the fiuids are in ſuch caſe all deadened and 
Now in their motion, infomuch that the 
tallow or f © will be changed in colour, 
from a white to a darkith grey-caſt, and 
the blood inſtead of a florid red, will be 
almoſt black, becauſe the friction is flaw, 
the animal ſpirits are thick, he vy, and 
languid, and the heat in the body abates 
in proportion. 


All this proves that theſe colours are 
cauſed by heat and friction; it is eaſy to 
make water white by friction, and to 
raiſe it into a degree of heat too, by beat- 
ing it about with a whisk, which raiſes 
2 froth, and that froth is white. 


Snow is no more than water raiſed in- 
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to a froth by friction, or being toſſed 
about in the firmament, and while in that 
frothy ſtate, it is hotter then common; 
then ſuddenly comes a cold eaſterly 
wind which congeals or binds up the 
particles, and conveys it into our region 
in that white frothy ſtate as ſnow. 


When any animal grows old, its blood 
and fluid matter abates in its motion, 
and as age creeps on, it yet abates more 
and more, they run cold, flow and lan- 
guid, therefore the heat through the 
body abates in proportion, till it comes 
ſo low as not to have ſufficiency enough 
to cauſe a rarefaction, or ſeparation of 
particles, to ſupply the animal ſpirits, 


Inſtead of that, the food is diſcharged 
through the body, before, it is (what is 
yulgarly called) well digeſted, hecauſe 
the body has not in it a ſufficient heat to 
cauſe the ſaid rare faction. 


Moſt creatures when they grow old, or 
are cold in conſtitution, has generally 
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large belly, and fo has ſuch as live upon 
unwholeſome or poor {piritleſs food. 


I hinted in the beginning of this chap- 
ter, that it was not the quantity of food, 
but quality of, which fatifies the 
cravings of appetite; ſo it is, for we gene- 
rally ſay, when any thing is rich and 
luſcious, that it is cloying to the appe- 
tite; that much bulk cannot be cat, &c. 


The reaſon is, becauſe the abundance 
of rich oily ſpirits it contains, evaporates 
into the body, and fatisfies the cravings 
of nature, though the bowels be left 
almoſt empty ; cattle which live on ſuch 
rich food, have generally ſmall bellics. 


On the other hand, cattle haye large 
bellies, from ſeveral cauſes. 


Firſt, from the food being barren of 
_ richneſs, enough to ſatisfy the appetite, 
by evaporated matter as aforeſaid; there- 
fore the creatures are ſpurred on (as 1t 
were) by the crayings of appetite to eat 
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a great deal, till they ſwell the belly, 
and ſtretch the skin to a ercat ſize, in or- 
der that out of abundance of groſs matter 
they may diſtil the more re hned matte; 
to fatisſy their cravings, for nature al- 
ways ſpeaks for ittelf. 


Secondly, as a beaſt drops into years, the 
ſize of the belly ercreales, becauſe the 
conſtitution grows colder, for wh« 1 fruit 
is full ripe, it will nor ſtay long in that 

pericd, but will raturally decay 


Every animal is either going up or down 

the hillof life; when going down, the blood 
abates its former rapid motion, the friction 
in the veins and arteries are not ſufficient 
tokeep the fluids hot, ſo that the interior 
parts of the wh: le machine abates of its 

uſual heat, not having ſufficient to diſtil, 
ſeparate, or rarefy, the rich oily particles 
from the groſſer matter. The cravings of 
the appetite ſpurs tie creature on to eat, 
till the belly is enlarged beyond its uſual 
bounds, for the hunger is allayed, from 
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a {ufficiency of theſe rich evaporating 
quilitics, and not from a great belly ful 
of dry barren matter. 


In like manner, when a creature by 
any 1coile it has got a cold, that the air 
has mbibed through the exterior parts, 
and g t impregnated among the fluids, 
t c boo is thickened and cooled there- 
w:th. 1» th:t tne heat of the body is not 


ſafficient to perform it's utual office of a 
compicat {cparation ot particles; and tho 


the creatur may eat a great deal, yet the 
food will go through it without per- 
foimi--g it's office of fattening and 
ſtreng thering the body. 


Farmers generally call ſuch like cattle 
ill tiiriven creatures, they put their meat 
(lay they, into an ill skin, for it docs 
them no god, and ſuch like ſuf, not 
conſidering from whence it ariſes. 


Cattle in ſuch a habit of body, may not 
be abſolutely ſick, will ſubſiſt a long time, 
though not be of much benefit to the ow- 

ner, till the cauſe is removed, which ought 
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to be by hot nouriſhing drinks, and 


be kept on ſuch food as are rich and 
caly of digeſtion. 


CR AF. AXL 
On ſeeding cattle, &. Shewing 


a cheap food for laying on tal- 
low, never before made public. 


F my reader has looked over the fore- 
going chapter, he will the ſooner per- 
ccive which ſort of food will expedite 
the feeding of his cattle quickeſt and 


cheapeſt, a conſideration every one ought 
to bear in mind. 


The quickeſt feeding a beaſt can take, 
's linteed oil and bran mixed. 


if the cattle be but ſmall, give each 
wo pecks of bran on a day, divided into 
three feeds, which will ſerve morning, 
noon, and night, into each peck put half 
a pint of linſced oil, mix it well. 
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The cattle will eat it very greedily, 
and it feeds them paſt conception ; they 
muſt have what hay they will cat, but 
that will not be much. 


The oil dilutes all the reſt of the food 
they cat, andas to itſelf it all ſtays in the 
beaſt as fat. 


Five gallons of oil, which will only colt 
about ſeventeen ſhillings and ſix-pence, 
and the bran in proportion, will fitten 
a beaſt ſooner and more effectually than 


five pounds expended in any other food 
whatever, 


It is well known in Wisbich, that a 


gentleman of the faculty in ſaid town, 
fed a ſmall beaſt with this food, which 
produced twenty ſtone five pounds of 
tallow, and the four quarters only weigh- 
ed thirty three ſtone ; ſuch a weight of 
tallow in ſo ſmall a beaſt was prodigi- 
ouſly amazing ; I have known it ina 
manner periorm wonders with my cattle 
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in fattening them very quick ; but no— 


thing equal to this I have as yet to 
boaſt of. 


Another method I take is to mix two 
buſh.l- of bran to one buſhel of malt 
cums, and one buſhel of peaſe meal; 
when all are mi ed well together, and 
laid in a heap ready for uſe, give each 
beaſt a p.ck at a feed every night and 
mor ine, with half a pint of linſeed oil 
n.ixed in each feed juſt before you 
give it. 


Moſt ſtock maſters know that linſeed 
cakes from the oil mills are good feed 
for cattle, yet it is nothing equal in value 
ro the aforetaid food, becaule there is a 
rich nets in the bran, &c. far ſuperior to 
the husks of the linſeed; for when the 
oil is all extracted the husks are of no uſe. 


Such cattle as are fed upon theſe cakes 
can be ſaid to feed upon nothing but oil, 
which they contain, ard which the mill 
could not extract, 
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But admitting that cakes were as good 
food as oil and bran, (w hich they are not) 
yet the food cannot be general, it can 
only be practiſed in a very few places, 
near oil-mills, as it is of too heavy and 
bulky a nature to admit of far land car- 
fiage, whereas the vil. bran, &c. can be 
procured all over the kingdom. 


After what has heen ſaid, it appears 
plain, that every ſort of food is of value, 
according to the quantity of oily rich 
ſpirits it contains; therefore would ad- 
viſe every ſtock-maſter or farmer to pay 
due regard thereto, by providing food of 
the richeſt kind, for either his cattle or 
horſes, particulaily for ſuch as he intends 
to feed ; if the food be good, leſs will 
ſerve, and the cattle will be hanꝗſomer 
in ſhape, and their bellies will be ſmaller ; 
a large one looks very diſagreable either 
in the horſe or cow kind, and it is chiefly 
the poorneſs of the food which cauſes it. 


Keep a horſe on hay alone, and he will 
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have a great belly, but give the ſame 
horſe a proper quantity of corn, and it 
Mall reduce it to a moderate ſize If this 
was not the caſe, hunters and running 
horſes would have as big bellies as other 
cattle, but it is rich feed:ng which keeps 
them in proper ſhape. 


The ſame obſervations alſo hold good 
to graſs-land; therefore when a firmer 
wants to take a piece of ground i:e ſhould 
take notice what condition the cattle 
are in that goes thereon, if their heir be 
long, rough, and ſtic kling, and their bel - 
lies large, he may reaſonably conclude 
the land to be poor and ſpiritleſs, tc 
graſs it throws up to be deſtitute of oils 
or richneſs, ſufficient to ſatisfy the cra- 
vings of appetite, without taking in a 
great deal of groſs matter for th at 
purpoſe. 


Onthe other hand, if the cattle upon the 
land be ſleek and ſhining, the hair ſhort, 
and lie cloſe, and the belly round and 
{mall, almoſt like that of a running 


; _— 
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horſe. All theſe are plain and ſure tokens, 
that the ground on which they go is 
good, the graſs rich and oily, which eva- 
porates, penetrates, and inriches all the 
fluids of the body, keeps them thin, hor, 
and lively, ſo conſequently the body in 
health and vigour. 


d AS AS RAS FAS Hl Pfr Lf 
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4 CHAP. XXII. 

e 

Ye On ditching, planting quicks, &c, 

I- 

le T is very ſtrange, that conſidering ſo 

© much incloſing, and land improve- 

Is ments as are going on in England, that 

a- the proprietors thereof ſnould be ſuch 

1 2 great novices in making fences for that 

al purpole ; in ſhort they go to great ex- 
pence to create yet more both expencc 
and labour. 

he | 

rt, The Iriſh gentlemen has much the ad- 

nd vantage of the Engliſh in this point of 

8 improvement. When they make a fence 
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it is almoſt everlaſting, and yet not half 
to expenſive. I have heard ſome Iriſh 
gentlemen 'who had travelled through 
Enzland) ſay, that they ſcarce ever ſaw 
a good fence there. 


This may be going a little too far, as 


the grown up quicks may be a good 
fence ; but however this I can tay, that 


there is not a piece of new fence in Eng- 
land (that I ever ſaw) to compare with 
what is generally made in Ire land, though 
much more expenſive. 


The general method in England, is to 
incloſe with poſts and rails; they ſet two 
rows, One at each fide the quicks at 
about ten or twelve feet aſunder, and the 
quicks placed in the middle. 


They make a ſmall drain, at one fide, 
perhaps three feet wide, and two deep, 
lying the ſods up to the firſt or bot- 
tom rail, at the outlide of the incloſed 
part, commonly called the fence fide. 
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Before they ſet the quicks, they turn 
up a ſoda ſpade graft deep, and perhaps 
two feet broad, in this they plant the 
quick-tets, placing them upright, each 
{et three or four inches aſunder. 


This is the Engliſh method of inclo- 
fing, and a very expenſive one it is; as 
the poſts and rails come very high, 
even in the cheapeſt part of the king- 
dom, where wood is moſt plentiful. I 
know ſome parts where this method of 
fencing coſts five ſhillings a perch at 
leaft, the firſt expence; and if the quicks 
be done juſtice to, the expence of weeding 
is great, as they have no advantage over 
the graſs and weeds, but grow promilcu- 
ouſly all together, therefore ought to 
be weeded two or three times in a year ; 
and if it happen to be in an open Country, 
where ſhelter is ſcarce, and which is gene- 
rally the caſe upon all new incloſures, 
the quicks are expolcd to the inclemency 
of the weather from all quarters, 
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The eaſt and north eaſt winds moſtly, 
which bring a bliting froſt along with 
them, wounds the tender leading buds of 
thequicks, and makes them grow runtiſh, 
cankered, and dwarfy; this is the greateſt 
misfortunes that either quicks, or any 
other foreſt trees falls under. It matters not 
how bad the land is, ſo as the tender plants 
be kept warm and dry while young. 


T follow the Iriſh method of making 
fences, Inſtead of poſts and rails I throw 
up a ditch, (if in ſandy land which is apt 
to run) nine feet wide and eight deep ; 
but in ſtrong, wet, clay land, where 
the banks will ſtand with a leſs flope, I 
make them only eight feet wide at the 
top, and eight feet deep ; but in any ſort 
of ground, the ſides of the ditch muſt be 
ſloped till the bottom is only the breadth 
of a ſpade wide, for the conveniency of 
ſhoveling out the laſt looſe earth. 


The narrower any drain 1s at the bot- 
tom and better, becauſe the water is ga- 
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thered more to a-head, by which the 
current or motion of the water is kept 
quick, which prevents the graſs from 
growing, and alſo the cattle from walk- 
ing therein. 


A bank muſt be made with the earth 
that comes outof the ditch, ſtill keeping 
the ſame ſlope to the top thereof. 


It is the Engliſh method in making a 
bank, to cut the ſods ſo as to fit one 
another, and make the face of the bank 
with the graſs fide outwards; this is a bad 
way, for when the graſs grows, it en- 
courages the cattle to climb up with 
their fore feet to eat it, which breaks the 
foundation, and then the top ſoon fol- 
lows. 


To avoid this, as well as to prevent the 
graſs, weeds, &c. from choaking any 
quicks, trees, or the like, that may grow 
in the hedge, we ought to take every 
precaution, not to let ſuch enemies take 
root in the bank; therefore inſtead of 
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lying the graſs ſide outwards, the beſt 
method is to bury the ſods in the heart 
of the bank, and lay the ſecond ſpit or 
dead earth, Which comes from the bot- 
tom of the ditch, and which has no roots 
in it, on the face of the bank. 


The bank muſt take its footing three 
inches within the back of the ditch, on 
this kind of a ledge or ſhelf. You muſt 
lie the firſt row of quicks flat on a 
fide, with the tops outwards, hanging 
over the ditch; you muſt cover the roots 
up with dead carth, and which 1s the 
ſoundation of the bank; but before you 
lie the quicks, turn the ſod they lie up- 
on the graſs fide downwards to prevent 
its growing. 


It is better to have two rows of quieke, 
though the ſets be no more in number 
than what might be in one. Suppoſe you 
would have the ſets to be three inches 
aſunder in one row in this caſe lie each 
ſet in the firſt row, ſix inches aſunder ; 
then cover them oyer three inches thick 
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with mold, then lie upon it another row, 
ſix inches betwcen each ſet; obſerving 
that each ſet in the top row fall even in 
the middle, between each 1ct in the bot- 
tom row; in this caſe each quick in the 
bottom row grows up 11 the center be- 
tween each quick in the top row, and 
the roots not being crowded, but haying 
more mold between them, flouriſh bet- 
ter. 


This method has four times the ad van- 


tage of the common Engliſh method, 
even in quicks growing. 


Firſt, as the quicks lay flat on a ſide, 
the ſhoots ſtrike out cloſe to the root, 
and to the ſurface of the earth, and alſo 
throws out more of them; therefore the 
hedges will never be naked or open at 


the bottom, as when they are planted 
upright, 


Secondly, the ſods being ſmothered in 
the body of the bank, rots and turns to 
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manure for the quicks to feed on, which 
will make them flouriſh amain. 
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Thirdly, the bank being all made on 
| dead mold has no roots in it to throw up 
graſs, weeds, or the like, to choak or 
retard the growth of the quicks, there- 
fore will want little trouble in weeding, 
and before they get footing, the quicks 
will get out of their reach. 


| Fourthly, the bank, which is fix or 
ſeven feet high, is a good ſhelter to 
keep them warm, and which will make 
them flouriſh ſurprizingly, particularly 
if it be made to the eaſtward of them, 
ſo as to fence off the cold winds, which 
muſt always be the caſe, if it be poſſible 
that the nature of your incloſure will ad- 
mit of it, and this can always be done 
in any inner parts of a domain, ſo that 
there is only one fourth part of a ring 
fence that need be expoſed thereto. 


The ditch of itſelf is, at firſt making, 
2 better fence than rails, and it will 
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maintain itſelf for many years. The poor 
hedge-breakers cannot carry it home to 
burn, the hunters can do it little hurt 
by their leaps, and the cattle cannot 
come at the quick to crop it, till it is 
old enough to value them not. 


'The bank alſo is an immediate ſhelter 
for cattle to lie under. 


The back of the bank muſt be carried 
up ſloping, and with a ſharp edge at top, 
ſo as a beaſt cannot ſtand thereon. The 
back of the bank may be ſown with 
graſs-ſceds, ſo that the cattle may graze 
as far as they can reach. 


In fix or eight years, when the quicks 
are large enough, the bank may be ſet 
with potatoes, and being well dunged for 
the crop, they will mellow and enrich 
the carth, and when they are taken out, 
you may plough the bank down, and 
mix therewith a layer of lime, and ano- 
ther of ſalt, &c. which will make a good 
heap of compoſt to lie on your meadow 
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or other graſs ground, for a trifling ex- 
Pence. 


All the foregoing advantages muſt ap- 
pear in favour of this method of [encing; 
but yet there remains another prevailing 
argument, which is the ſaving of expence, 
for a ſ:ven and eight feet ditch may be 
made, the quicks ſet, the back of the 
bank ſloped up, and all compleatly fi- 
niſhed for twenty- pence a perch in any 
part of England, and in ſome places, and 
in ſome ſorts of ground, for much leſs. 


In ſhort I know the difference of the 
value ſo well, that I would not take a 
hundred pounds in hand, for what I have 
to do, to be obliged to follow. the. pre- 
ſent Engliſh method of incloſing, and 
fence- making, in preſerence to this. 


! 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


On planting in general foreſt trees 
of all ſorts. 


H E improver is to conſider plant- 

ing in two different lights, one for 
pleaſute, and the other for profit; but if 
he have a taſte and judgment, he may 
Join them both togetker, and fetch pro- 
fit out of pleaſure.” 


What we mean by pleaſure, is by judi- 
ciouſly tranſplanting a mixture of various 
forts of trees in a diverſity of ſhapes, 
ſuch as ſerpentine walks, clumps, groves, 
hedge-rows, &c. ſome to come early into 
bloſſom, or leaf, and others late, ſome of 
one colour, and ſome of another. When a 
wood, grove, or hedge-row,are thus vari- 
egated with various objects of colour and 
ſhape, it gives delight to the *eye and 
pleaſure to the mind, but doubly ſo to 
thoſe who have a contemplative turn to 
muſe upon the works of nature. What can 
KK 2 
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be moredelightful, oreven heavenly, then 
tor a perſon of buſineſs to retire from the 
cares of the buſy world a few hours into 
a well planted grove? there every object 
he {ces invites him to contemplate upon 
the works of his creator. The feathered 
creation allo are warbling out their ya- 
110us notes, in their maker's praiſe, and 
telling man (the favourite work of God) 
that they were all created for his plea- 
ure. A poet might well in raptures 
break out as in the following lines: 


My Gop I love, and I adore ! 

But fouls that love would know thee 
more, | 

Whilſt I for ever hide and ſtand ! 

Behind the labour of thy hand; 

Thy hand unſeen ſuſtains the poles 

On which this huge creation rolls! 

Thy ſtarrey arch proclaims thy power, 

Thy pencil glows in ever flower, 

In thouſand ſhapes and colours riſe 

Thy painted wonders to our eyes; 

While beaſts and birds, with lab'ring 
throats, 

Teach us a Gop in thouſand notes. 
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The meaneſt pin in nature's frame, 
Marks out ſome letter of thy name. 
Where ſenſe can reach, or fancy rove, 
From hill to hill, from field to grove, 
Acroſs the waves, around the sky, 
There is not a ſpot deep or high, 
Where the CREATOR has not trod, 
And left the foot-ſteps of a Gop. 


If a planter wiſh for both profit and 
pleaſure, he muſt plant a mixture of ſeve- 
ral forts of trees, and place them in ſuch 
a manner as neither to intercept his view, 
nor take up his ground from producing 
their ordinary courſe of crops, and at the 
ſame time be agreeable objects to attract 
the eye, and enrich his pocket, 


The fancy of man in plantations, (as in 
moſt other things) has changed much 
within thele few years laſt paſt. 


The taſte was formerly to plant all in 
long cloſe rows, at each fide of an avenue, 
or in hedge-rows or woods, but the me- 
thod is now to plant in round, ſquare, or 
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angler clumps, in different parts of a do- 
main, at a diſtance from the manſion- 
houſe, and allo to plant odd trees in a 
{ſcattered manner up and down lawns and 
meadows near the houſe, ſo as not to ob- 
ſtruct any proſpe&t, and yet to make + 
the part look warm and ſhelterly. 


This taſte is extremely agreeable to 
the eye, and alſo profitable, becauſe the 
trees are augmenting in ſize, by feeding 
under-ground, and at the ſame time the 
ſurface is producing any crop the owner 
pleaſes, particularly if he makes choice 
of ſuch trees as feed deepeſt in the 
earth. 


In this caſe J would have him to guard 
moſt againſt aſh, being a tree though very 
ujcful and profitable, yet a great impo- 
veriſher of the corn mold, as it feeds near 
the ſurface of the earth ; neither is it a 
tree for beauty, as it comes the lateſt in- 
to leaf or ſeaſon, and goes the ſooneſt 
gut; it ſhould be planted by the ſides of 
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high- roads, commons, or ſuch like waſte 
grounds. 


The oak is the beſt tree that can be 
planted in a lawn, meadow, or ploughed 
ground, becauſe it feeds deep, therefore 
does not impoveriſh the ſurface, ; and if in 
ground that is under tillage, the plough 
can (without obſtruction) go near the 


trunk. 


The ſmall leafed elm is an excelle:::. 


timber, alſo a quick grower, and a pro- 
fitable tree; it ought to be planted i; 
hedge-rows, as it will bear plantig g 
cloſer together then any other trec. I. 
has an aſpiring head, and grows beſt: 
when the boughs are loped off near tho 
trunk, in this caſe it docs little damage 
to any underwood that may be under it. 


The following are a liſt of trees tha: 
are proper to be planted intermixedly in 
lawns, meadows, or pleaſure grounds. 
viz, oak, Engliſh-elm, beech, Scoth-ir, 
ſpruce-fir, ſilyer-fir, New-England pine. 


> 
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horſe- cheſnuts, walnut, poplar, ſyca- 
more, larche, black-cherry, apple, and 
white thorn tree. 


Thele being properly mixed, will give 
a diverſity of colours and ſhapes, very 


agreeable to the ſpectator, and every one 


be uſeful in their turn. 


In order to imitate nature as near as 
poſſible, they ſhould be placed very ir- 
regular, and likewiſe ſo thin, as not to 
obſtruct any proſpect, except ſuch as are 


diſagreeable, as a rock, a bar ren bit of 
land, or a marle-pit, quarry, or the like, 


all ſuch as theſe ſhould have a clump 
planted before them, to obſtruct the eye 
from ſeeing them. 


As to all diſtant monuments, valleys, 
woods, rivers, fiſh-ponds, towns, chur- 
ches, caſtles, antique buildings, &c. arc 
agreeable objeAs, and ought not to be 
obſtructed from the eye by any home 
plantation. 
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As to the method and time of planting 
it varies much, ſome will recommend 
Michaelmas planting for foreſt trees, and 
others the ſpring. 


Trees planted in either may do well, 
but I find by experience that the beſt 
time is, when the ſap is riſing, viz. 
from the beginning of March to the end 
of May. 


The month of May is as good a time 
as any in the year, to plant eyergreens 
in, ſuch as fir, larch, &c. In ſhort I 
have ſeen elm- trees thirty feet high re- 
moved at Midſummer, which all throve 
very well; they were removed and inſu- 1 
red by a very ingenious, experienced 
gardener ; he was to receive two ſhillings 
a piece for every tree that lived, but was 
toforfeit a guinea for eyery one that died; 
and he told me, that he found by expe- 
rience, that it was ſafer to remove trees in 
ſummer than winter, provided they were 
not. long out of the ground, and a ball of 
Vol. I. LI 
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carth taken with the root, and well wa- 
tered for two or three days at firſt, till 
they take root. 


The bi ſt way of planting them is not 
to dig a hole as is uſual, but to ſet them 
upon the top of the ground, and dig a grip 
round each tree, at about three feet diſ- 
tance, and with the earth that comes out 
you muſt cover up the roots, which will 
form a little bank or hill round the tree 
root; but before you ſet the tree upon 
the ſurfice, you muſt turn the ſod (it is 
to ſtand on) the grais ſide downwards, 
then the roots will ſtand upon the freſh 
mold. 


This is not only an eaſy method, but a 
very good one, becauſe the roots feed 
among the corn mold, when the ſod rots 
it, turns to manure about the roots, and 
encourages the growth greatly. If the 
land be ever ſo poor in nature, they will 
flouriſh amain. 


Being planted, the next care is to fence 
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them from cattle; if they be either crop- 
ped or rubbed againſt it retards their 
growth, and makes them ruatiſh. In 
ſhort, a man had better never p lant, as 
not fence from cattle. 


But as the expence and trouble of fen- 
cing retards many a one from planting, 
I ſhall point out an eaſy cheap method, 
to keep the cattle from the trees. 


When trees are planted in open paſ- 
tures, the uſual method is to ſet three 
ſtakes round the tree, in a triangular 
form, and nail three ſticks on the tops of 
them, then faſten thorns therein. 


The beſt method is, to avoid all this 
trouble, and do no more than to tie two 
bunches of Whigs (ſo far as the cattle 
can reach) round the trunk of the tree, 
with a thumb rope made of hay ol ſtraw, 
after which daub a little cow dung over 
each rope, which will prevent them 
from eating it. If whins be not to be 
had, ſmall ſharp thorns will anſwer the 

53 
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end, but cut off all thick ends, for if 
ſuch preſs hard againſt the bark of the 
tree it may be hurt therewith, 


This is a very cheap ſimple method, and 
anſwers the end better then poſts or rails 
ſet round, particularly for all trees that 
are ſix feet high and upwards; and indeed 
none of a leſs ſize ought to be tranſ- 
planted out of the nurſery, particularly 
into lawns, meadows, and ſuch like 
open places where cattle comes. In fen- 
eing the trees thus, take care not to put 
on over much whins or thorns, five or 
fix pounds weight, if properly placed 
| with the prickly ends outwards, will an- 
{wer the end at well as ever ſo much. 


When moſt ſorts of foreſt trees are 
planted, the ſide branches ought to be 
lopped off, but the top branch which is 
called the leader, muſt be carefully pre- 
ſerved from any hurt, for when this is 
gone the tree is not worth much, If 
wind, froſt, or any accident, wound or 
break a leader of a tree, it is the beſt 
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way immediately to root it up, and re- 
place it with another, as the expence of 
a tree is a trifle, in compariſon of loſing 
two or three years growth, and the 
beauty of the tree allo. 


Oaks will bear this miſchance better 
than any others, but as to elm, fir, or 
larches, if the leader be gone, they are 
not worth a farthing. The lime-tree is 
generally planted more for beauty than 
profit ; therefore by cutting it's top off, 
it rather adds to it's beauty, though indeed 
not to the yalue of the timber. 


A great many planters, thinking to do 
the work more effectually, prop their new 
planted trees with ſtakes drove into the 
ground at each fide, but this I think ra- 
ther does more hurt than good, as from 
all the obſervations I have made, I ſee 

- more crooked trees growing from this 
method, than when left to chance ; and 
the thing accounts for itſelf, for one can- 
not drive a ſtake down ſo faſt, but one 
windy day will work it looſe, having 
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only one leg to ſtand on; and when once 
looſe it does hurt, becauſe the tree has 
the weight of the ſt ke to hear, ia a 
high wind the tree and ſtake git es way 
together, and whena tree bends fiou he 
wind, the ſtake acts as a pr p to keep it 
in that poſition, as the ſtake has not iny 
balance, iprirg, or elaſtic cauſe, to bring 
it back again, 


Whereas, if the tree was left to itſelf, 
as it ſtands on a broad bottom, the roots 
act as ſhrouds, or ſtays round it; the 
earth laying thereon is a ballance to bring 
the tree back again after it has been 
bended from the blaſt. 


Beſides, except very great care be ta- 
ken, the continual waving and motion 
of the tree, wears any fence or lapping 
put between the ſtake and it, and admits 
the ſtake to rub againſt it, and wound 
the bark thereof; in this caſe I need not 
tell the damage, every one knows it. 


So that upon the whole, it is much 
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better to ſet the tree firm, by treading 
the earth about it well, and then leave it 


to chance, than prop it up, though the 
tree be evei ſo tall. 


As to ſoil proper for trees, 1 need ſay 
little about, as few people in thoſe days, 
but what knows that very well; parti- 
cularly ſuch as raiſe nurſery, either for 
their own uſe, or for public ſale. 


Beſides were T to make a plantation 
on a'picce of land, let it be of what fort 
it would, | would plant every ſort of fo- 
reſt trees thereon intermixedly, only with 
this difference, that if the ſoil was ſand, 
I would plant the greateſt quantity 
of fir or larch thereon, and if a ſtrong 
clay, the greateſt quantity of oak. 


As to the wetneſs of the ſoil, this is 
immediately provided againſt by my 
method of {ſetting the tree upon the ſur- 
face, and making a grip round it ; this 
puts low wet ground nearly upon the 
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balance of that which is ofa drier nature, 
and whoever tries it will immediately 
find the good effect thereof. 


CH A P. XXIV. 


How to make a nurſery, &c. 


S I would be as conciſe as poſſible, 

without being thought tedious in 
relating things which are generally 
known, I ſhall therefore in a few words 
ſhew the beſt method of making a nur- 
{ery of foreſt trees, on ſuch feeds as may 
eaſily be procured in the country by any 
country gentleman or farmer. 


When you haye fixed on the ground 
for a nurſery, as this is ſeldom of a large 
extent, I would by all means adviſe 
trenching it with ſpades, at leaſt two ſpit 
deep, burying the upper ſpit, wherein are 
all the roots of graſs, weeds, &c. at the 
bottom; this will preyent a multitude of 
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trouble, that generally attends keeping 
nurſeries clear from weeds, graſs, and ſuch 
like real enemies to young plants. 


The ground being thus trenched and 
levelled with a harrow or garden rake, 
your next ſtep is, then to determine 
upon as many forts of ſeeds as you would 
ſow, and make ſo many diviſions out, by 
cither ſtakes or bits of bows. 


After this ſow your ſeeds as intended, 
upon each diviſion, then lie out each di- 
viſion in beds, nine feet broad, and ſtretch 
a garden line at each fide, to guide you 
ſtreight ; make a ſmall furrow about a 
foot broad, and half a foot deep, and 
with the mold that comes thereout 
fpread over the ridge to cover the ſeed, 
which will be about one inch thick, and 
which is a ſufficient covering for any ſort 


of ſeed. 


By this method (which is performed 
with little trouble, being nothing but a 
ſhovelling off looſe mold to ſpread over 

Vor. I. M m 
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the bed) you ſave a great deal of ſeed to 
what you would do by hairowv ing or ra- 
king in, becauſe in this calc, all the feed 
is covered at an equal depth, ſo will come 
up more even altogether, and none of it 
lies expoſed to the fowls of the air, 
but if harrowed the pines let ſome in 
very deep, whilſt others lic above ground 
for the birds to carry off. 


A very little ground for a ſeed- bed 
will raiſe a great number of plants; but 
at two, or at moſt three years old, the 
plants ſhould be pricked out into another 
nurſery, prepared by trenching as the 
ſecd beds were. If ſet in rows at eighteen 
inches aſunde bet een each row. and one 
foot in the row diſtant from each other, 
they will ſtand very well to be eight or 
ten ſeet high, before they nced to be 
tranſplanted out for good and all. They 
grow up freighter, and has cleaner 
trunks, for being cloſe together in the 
ſecond nurſery, 
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CHAP, XXV. 


How to make a cheap, uſeful pipe- 
drain, never before made pub- 
lic. 


HTS is a very uſeful drain for wet or 
clav Id, and though cheap and 
ſimple will be found upon trial to be of 
as Zr at 1'iity, as were ten times the 
money or hour exvended in French- 
drains, v.11) eme generally made by gen— 
tlemen, uo with the frength of men 
and monev, way do great things; but it 
Db my en ©vyour, and I hope I ſhall not 
altogether fa in my purpoſe, to ſupply 
tlie frmer with ingenuity, in order to be 
in fone degice cquivalent for theſe 
puW-ltul arguments. 


I have two forts of theſe pipe-drains, 
one I ipcak of in the third volume, 
page 342, to which I refer my reader, but 
that is only for meadow or graſs grounds. 
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This following fort may be applied more 
generally for every ſort of land, whether 
ploughing or grals, 


The firſt thing that is to be done is to 
examine where the fall for the water 
lies, this is eaſily perceived by the out- 
{ide drain which incloſes the field, for 
in the loweſt place the water generally 


ſtands, it being the beſt leveller; into this 
all the pipe-drains muſt lead, 


The way to make them is, firſt to 
plough a furrow along every place where 
you intend the drains to be, then be pro- 
vided with a fort of a ſpade, (all iron ex- 
cept the ſhaft) it muſt be made like a 
garden ſpade, only that the mouth or 
digging part, from where you ſet the 
foot down to the point, muſt be eigh— 
teen inches long; at the ſhoulder where 
you ſet the foot, it muſt be eight 
inches broad, and go narrower all the 


way to the point, which muſt only be 
two inches broad. 


With this you make a grip in the 
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ploughed furrow, which together with 
the furrow, will be about two feet deep, 


and the bottom thereof two inches 
wide. 


In performing the work, you need not 
cut down the ſides, but put the ſpade | 
plum down and leaver out the earth ; in 


this caſe you never put down the ſpade, 
but you bring it up full. 


There will be ſome looſe crumbling bits 
fall to the bottom ; but as no common ; 
inftrument can go to ſhovel them out, \ 
you muſt be provided with one on pur- 
pole, which 1s made in the nature of a 
gouge, the mouth of which muſt be two 
inches diameter; it muſt be put on a ſhaft 
the ſame way as a turnip-hoe. 


With this you draw out the looſe | 
earth, by running it on the bottom of 
the drain. I call this a {coope-hoe. 


The drain being thus made, you muſt 
be provided with ſtic ks or thorns of any 
fort which lic lengthways in the drain; 
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filling it about half way to the top, then 
ſtrew over them any ſort of ſtraw, ſtub- 
ble, or bad hay. 


Over this throw a little mold; then go 
with the plough, and turn the ſame fur- 


row back into its former place, which 
finiſhes the work. 


The whole may be done for about a 
penny a perch, and I will anſwer for it 
to perform the office in carrying off 
ground ſprings, or any downfalof water, 
as well as any French drain that will 
perhaps coſt a ſhilling a perch, provided 
you keep upto the rules laid down but 
if you exceed in the width, it is not ſo 
well, becauſe a greater weight of earth, 
and a wider bearing would naturally 
bear harder upon the ſticks and cloſe 
them more, then when the bearing and 
ſhoulder are narrow ; in this caſe very 
little weight comes upon the ſticks, and 
when the earth comes to be conſolidated, 
by treading upon it, cloſe, and fitslike a 
wedge, ſo that after many years, when 
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the ſtalks are rotten, the currency of the 
water will Keep the tube open for a long 
time. 


The narrowneſs of theſe drains (may 
upon a curſory view) ſcem to tome peo- 
ple, not ſufficient to drain very wet land. 
Indeed, I have often had it hinted to 
me, by gentlemen who received their in- 
formation only by theory ; but experi- 
ence gained from repeated trials, prove 
beyond a contradiction, that they arc 
very ſufficient to convey any downial of 
rain or ground-ſpring, ſuch as generally 
are found in wet ſpewy land, into the 


{ide drains. 


Eſſex is as low, a cold clay country, 
as any in England; a gentleman there of 
my acquaintance, had a low wet farm 
that he let for ſixty pounds a year, the 
ſarmer broke upon it. 


I adviſed him to take it into his own 
hands, and drain it after this method, 
which he did; the land was chiefly growa 
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over with ruſhes, therefore only a low 
rent, which was about eight ſhillings an 
acre. 


The landlord begun to make pipe 
drains at Michaelmas, when the farmer 
left it, and as the work was eaſily done, 
it was finiſhed by the ſpring-ſeed time. 
He made the drains about a perch 
diſtant from each other ; all the ſtubble 
land he ſowed with oath, which was the 
earlieſt and beſt crop in the neighbour- 
hood, owing to the land being ſo dry, 
that he could go to work earlier in the 
ipring then his neigbours. In ſhort he 

made ſo great an improvement, that he 
told me ſince, he let the ſaid farm for 
eighty pounds a year. 


The method of making French drains, is 
to dig a trench two or three feet wide, 
and as many deep, then half fill it with 


looſe round ſtone, after which cover 
them with ſtraw, then throw earth over 


all, till it is level with the reſt of the 
lur face. 
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CH AP. XXVL 


On twelve different ſorts of wheat. 


IRST, Red Lammas, 
Second, White Lammas, 

Third, Red bearded Wheat, 
Fourth, Red Kentiſh Wheat, 
Fifth, Long-ear'd Wheat, 
Sixth, Grey Pollard, 
Seventh, Great bearded Wheat, 
Eighth, Summer Wheat, 
Ninth, Double ear'd Wheat, 
Tenth, Yellow Lammas, 
Eleventh, White car'd Wheat, 
Twelfth, Egg Wheat. 


With a great many others not worth 
{peaking of, being like tome of theſe, 
chiefly ſimilar variations and not diſtinct 
{pecies, neither are ſome of theſe worth 
a farmer's notice. The two firſt are ſuit- 
able for any land in the north of Eng- 
land, Scotland, or Ireland; and the be ft 


farmers in England prefer them to any 
Vor. I. Nn 
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other, being, as they ca!! them, the 
kings of wheat. Iideed, I take the 
white lammas to be the hardeſt of the 
two, and moſt ſuitable for cold land; 
but the red is the faireſt flour and thinneſt 
skin, and a good yielder. 


The ſummer wheat is an carly kind, 
for if it be ſown in February, it will be as 
carly as others that are 1own in autumn, 
therefore might be uſeful if the firſt ſhould 
mile. 


'The next in value to Iammas wheat is 
the long cared wheat; this is a very 
great yielder, and a hardy kind, that 
will anſwer very well for the cold heavy 
lands of Ireland, and north of Engla d. 
I have had great cr- ps of it, but it muſt 
ſown thin, as it ſtools much, and when 
thus thin fown, will produce an ear (ix or 
eight inches long. It is of the ie.rJed 
kind, which annoys birds ſo, that they 
cannot prey upon it with pleaſure, there- 
fore preſerves itſelf; and I think it as 
good, if not preferable to any other for 
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the north of Ireland, where the land is 
cold, ſtrong, and coarſe. 


The egg wheat will anſwer well in the 
ſouth of Ireland, or in England, where 
the lan is are light and fandy : it is a ten- 
der, th11 skinned grain, and produces a 
very fine flour. 


The Kentiſh wheat is a gogd fort, and 

ery near a-kt1 to red lammas: any of 
th. ot ei forte 0) wheat may grow here, 
thougl. d with that ſucceſs. Were J 
to enl. ge e omnch npon every different 
fort, I ſh u] well this work beyond 
my fi ſtigtention; therefore ſhall con- 
finc wyſelf to what I have already 1a, 
being the moſt proper for theſe king- 
doms. 


By this chapter being miſlaid, it does 
not come in its proper place, as it ought 
to have ſucceeded the firſt chapter in 
the ſecond vol. which is upon wheat; 
however it can be attended with no other 


Nnz2 
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inconveniency, then not be ſo eaſy to 
hind perhaps. 


CHAP. XXVIL 


A hint humbly offered to the Le- 
giſlature, of the misfortune of in- 
cloſing town-fields, and adding 
farm to farm. 


Town-field conſiſts of ſeveral hun- 
dred acres, perhaps without hedges, 
ditches, or other .fences, to divide one 
man's land from another ; tho' a hundred 
farmers may have land in the ſaid field, 
yet none will have perhaps above one, 
two, or three ridges lying together in 
one place, but alternately mixed or in- 
terperſed thro' the field; inſomuch that 
a farmer (in many places) has no way to 
know his own ridges, but by cutting 
the firſt letter of his name, or ſome fi- 
gure, in a bit cf graſs at the end of his 
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ridge ; and in order that one ſhall not 
encroach on or ſteal from another with 
the plough, they meaſure the breadth, 
as every man's ridge is of the ſame ſize, or 
width, whether they be rood, half-acre, 
or acre ridges, they being generally laid 
down with ſome proportion of meaſure- 
ment. 


The reaſon they are thus laid out and 
intermingled, in {mall parcels, was, that 
each perſon ſhould have his chance of 
good or bad land, as it might vary in one 
of thoſe large fields; therefore an equa- 
lity was very neceſſary in dividing the 
lands of England when it was firſt peo- 
pled, and happy it has been for her in- 
habitants that it has continued ſo long. 


Moſt towns have five of theſe fields, of 
which one will be fallow, another wheat, 
another barley, another beans, or peaſe, 
and another oats, Every year the far- 
mers take care, never to ſow one ſort of 
grain twice together in the ſame field, 
keep alternately changing, 1o that one 
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is a preparative for another, and each 
field gets its regular fallow every five 
years, and thus they are kept 1n tillage, 
irom generation to generation. 

Each farmer is obliged to concur with 
his neighbour, in this regular courſe of 
tillage, particularly in the fallow and 
winter crop, as the fallow-field is com- 
mon for the cattle all the fallow-year; 
on which a great many ſheep are kept, 
that, I may lay, weed the fallows, for 
they pick up ſcutch-graſs and other wild 
roots every time it is ploughed. Like- 
wite the wh:at-ficld is fenced in at Mi- 
chaelmas: whereas the fields that are 
to be ſown with ſpring corn, may be 
kept open till April. 


A farmer may ſubſtitute in the, place 
of any crop, one of his own chuſing, 
provided it ftand on the ground no lon- 
ger than his neighbours, as they keep a 
regular time of laying their fields com- 
mon to the cattle, and fencing them in 
when each crop is ſown. 
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There are ſome towns that may have 
only three or four of theſe fields; if this 
be the caſe, they fallow the oftver, and 
are confined to fewer ſorts of crops; but 
of late years, they have found a good me- 
thod of towing turnips in the fallow-ycar; 
in this caſe they begin to plough the 
ſtubble under, as ſoon as harveſt is in, and 
keep ploughing for a winter-fallow, till 
Midſummer following; then tow tur- 
nips, and eat them off by April; then 
{ow barley, after barley beans or peaſe, 
after theſe, wheat, after wheat, oats, and 
again begin with turnips; thus they get 
a valuable crop and fallow the ſame year. 
This is a great improvement in husban- 
dry, to ſuch towns as have adopted it; 
but I find this is far from being fo general 
as it ought in England. 


My Iriſh, and indeed ſome of my 
_ Engliſh readers, may think it a ſort of a 
hardſhip for theſe farmers to have ſuch 
{mall parcels of land, thus intermixed, 
and not at liberty (altogether) to occupy 
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or incloſe them as they pleaſe: nay, in 
ſhort, ſome of the farmers who hold the 
{aid field-lands, are ſo much diſlatis fied 
with their lot, that they have applied, 
and obtained acts of parliament, to in- 
cloſe their ſaid fields, (which will, in the 
end, have a bad effect). For I ſee this in 
quite another light, and ſhould confider 
it rather as a misfortune, were all the 
town-fields in England incloſed ; for if 
we conſider tillage in its moſt truly de- 
ſerved light, we ſhall find thoſe, in the 
countries where it moſt flouriſhes, to be 
the moſt rich, happy, and independent 
people. 


In ſhort, a corn-country gives bread 
for people of all denominations around it, 
and work and bread enough for all the 
poor within it; it is from theſe open- 
field countries in England where moſt of 
the corn is raiſed, that London, and 
other great and foreign markets, are ſup- 


plied. 


But were thoſe fields incloſed, inficad 
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of corn, the land would be ingroſſed by 
rich farmers, and turned into graſs; then 
conſequently corn would be ſcarce and 
dear, and the poor would want both: 
bread and work. I know this to be 
already the conſequence where ſome 
fields have been incloſcd of late years. 


If the faid lands be kept for tillage, 
it is plain they are in a better ſtate than 
if incloſed in ſmall fields; as corn never 
grows better than in an open expoſure, 
not to ſpeak of the loſs of ground 
taken up in the ditches, &c. But whilc 
the land is kept in the open town-ficlds, - 
the farmers are obliged to keep them in 
a regular courſe or ſucceſſion of tillage. 


Again, let me remark, that theſe open 
town-fields are a great ſpur to improve- 
ment in husbandry. 


How often have I heard farmers make 
their remarks in paſſing the ends of, per- 
haps, two or three hundred ridges of 


corn belonging to as many people, and 
Vol. I. Oo 
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ſay, John ſuch-a- one's corn is good, he 
has a good plough man, and has managed 
well; when perhaps the rext ridge be- 
longs to a worſe manager. therefore they 
immediately cenſure him chus: Thomas 
has managed bad, his pl ughman is bad, 
or he has not ſown it right, or rolled, or 
weeded, or wherever the fault is, it is 
ſure to be fouhd out and condemned by 
the ſharp-eyed neighbours, and the 
owner ſhamed into a better manager ; ſo 
that, in ſhort, it fires every one with an 
emulation to outdo each other, and even 
extends itſelf to the very ſervants. 


With what pleaſure have I beheld two 
or three hundred teams ploughing in a 
field, every one ſtriving to ſhew the beſt 
work after him! How often do they 
make wagers (of perhaps a few quarts of 
ale, or the like) which is the beſt 
ploughed ridge, their maſters to be the 


Judges? 


Thus they ſtrive to excel each other 
through the whole branch, as who keeps 
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their teams in beſt order, and beſt gear- 
ed, who tows beſt, ſo that the corn 
comes up eveneſt after them; who mows 
beſt, by leaving the ſtubble even cut, 
&c. who makes h indſomeſt ſheaves ; 
who makes handiomeit ſtooks, or has 
the feweſt ſnewe blown down after a 
higi: wind; hem es the handſomeſt 
loads o corn upon a vaggon; for if a 
load falls from the wazgon before it ar- 
rives home, the lcader torfeits fomething 
at the harveſt- Nope; allo if a driver 
overturns a wag on he forfeits a gooſe at 
the harveſt-ſupper. 


They often make wagers likewiſe, 
which team «11! draw the largeſt weight, 
alſo which is the moſt dextrous driver, 
To prove this, they will lay a tenpenny 
nail in a turn in the road, and he that 
drives the waggon-wheel the trueſt over 
it, is proved the beſt driver; and then the 
rie ks of corn in the hag- yard are a ſtand- 


ing witneſs all the winter, who is the 
beſt ſtac ker. 
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Again, if a farmer (more curious than 
common) introduce a ſtrange crop on 
one of the ridges in this town-/ field, there 
is immediately a jury of farmers over it ; 
and if in the end it prove of utility, it 
becomes general, as their lands are all a- 
like, not ſo much as a hedge or ditch to 
part them. 


In ſhort, I know not whether theſe 
town-hields may not inflame the ſpirit 
of improvement equal to a premium, ſince 
there may be the ſame ambition of ex- 
celling in one as another, as well in the 
little as the great world; ſo that, I be- 
lieve theſe town-fields are the greateſt 
pur to improvement of any that could 
be invented, which every judicious ob- 
{cryver muſt admit. For my part, I 
{ſhould think it a bleſſing to Ireland, if 
all or moſt of the land in it were divided 
in theſe town-fields, as it wouldcertainly 
put a ſtop to thoſe monopolizers of land. 
What a pity is it that ſome method is 
not found out to prevent ſo growing an 
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evil! I knew ſix graziers, one of which 
is lately dead, farmed upwards of 12,090 
acres ; moſt of it is ſince let from 20s. to 
25 8. per acre; and the other five were 
computed to hold from 25 to 30,000 
acres, worth at leaſt as many pounds or 
guincas. 


It was in this country the Whiteboys 
have been ſo outragiouſly dating and 
miſchie vous of late years; and indeed it 
is not much to be wondered at, for theſe 
ingroſſers of land are ſtarving them out 
of the country. 


I know the country very well, and 
am acquainted with all or moſt of the 
graziers in it; and from diſcourſes 1 haye 
had with them, found that they were all 
ſenſible of the bad conſequences attend- 
ing ſo much land being in the hands of a 
flew men: but no one can be blamed for 
doing the beſt he can for himſelf and fa- 
mily, fince he is not tranigreſling the 
law; for, ſays one, tuch a farm is to be 
let, and 1f can get it worth money, [ 
may as well have it as another; for if] 
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do not take it, another will. And, on 
the other hand, the landlord cares not to 
whom he lets his Iand, provided it be to 
the higheſt penny, and jureſt tenant. 
This is all natural on both ſides; ſelf in- 
tereſt is the firſt law of nature, and the 
weakeſt mult go to the wall, as the 
phraiſe is; but be aſſured the end will be 
fatal, and it is coming very faſt. In the 
courſe of my time, I have teen the grow- 
ing evil as plain as I ſee the paper before 
me: but were we ſecure from invaders, 
and could we make our bullocks defend 
our iſlands {when diſpeopled of all but 
their maſters) with their horns from all 
encmies, yet it would be true policy to 
keep our country as well peopled as we 
could, as a kingdom's riches conſiſt in 
the multitude of its people ; for bullock 
cannot eat bullack, neither does meat 
cat well without bread. Theſe are con- 
ſequences that ought to draw our atten- 
tion, were we diveſted of all humane 
tenderneſs for our fellow-creatures. 


However, I would not be underſtood to 
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condemn the graziers of unnatural inhu— 
manity, or hardneſs of heart towards the 
poor ; no, that would be doing them 
great injuſtice. I know a great many 
that have belped to ruin their country by 
holding great tracts of ground, and believe 
them to be as good men as are generally 
going in the world. It is none of their 
fault, the evil grows upon them inſenſi- 
bly; it 1s as natural for a grazier to lay 
farm to farm as his capital increales, as it 
is for a merchant to add ſhip to ſhip, 
trade to trade, wealth to wealth, till it 
amounts to what is called a plumb, which 
is an hundred thouſand pounds. In ſhort, 
it is nearly alike, though the conſe- 
quence is different; for the merchant is 
enriching his king, country, and ſelf, at 
{ame time; but the grazier, to enrich 
himſelf, both weakens and impoveriſhes 
his country, by transforming the human 
ſpecics into brute beaſts. 


Again, it puts a final ſtop to improye- 
ment; becauſe a gentleman-grazier holds 
ſo much land in his hands, he finds him- 
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ſelf buſineſs enough to manage it by 
ſtock, without being at trouble to till or 
plough his hcathy, lingy, barren land. 
Suppoſe a grazier holds under ſtock four 
thouſand acres, he need keep no more 
than four families as herds and ſhep- 
herds ; juppoſe five perſons in each, is 
only twenty in all. 


But if the ſaid four thouſand acres were 
under tillage, and occupied by farmers at 
one hundred acres each, it would keep 
forty families well at five in each, which 
would make two hundred people ; 
therefore the difference is as two hundred 
is to twenty, | 


The above are the troubles that Ireland 
at preſent labours under, and which have 
been, to my knowledge, growing upon 
her thc'e twenty years paſt. And I am 
afraid the contagion has reached to South 
and North Britain; for there I ice the 
farmers are adding farm to farm, and 
turning graziers, ſo conſequently neg- 
leQing to reite the ſtaff of life; which 
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is one reaſon that the kingdoms are ſo 
thin of grain, and the poor 1o diſtreſſed 
for work and bread in moſt grats coun- 
tries. 


Then ought not England to take the 
alarm, and enact a law, to put a ſtop to 
the growing evil, by limitting the ſize 
of farms, to at moſt four hundred acres; 
ſuch a limitation would prove a greater 
chance to improvement, than when a 
farmer has more then he can well ma— 
nage. 


The legiſlature, inſtead of putting a 
ſtop, is adding to the evil, by conſenting 
to ſo many acts of parliament for inclo- 
ſing open town-fields, and omitting to 
make ſuch laws as would redreſs his Ma- 
jeſty's poor ſubjects. I often wonder 
how it is poſſible for the legiſlature to 
overlook fo many wholeſome laws as 
might be made ; but it is in this as is in 
moſt other caſes, what is every body”: 1 
buſineſs is no body's buſineſs. | 


Vol. I. P p 
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And on the other hand, the high ſta- 
tions and fortunes of theſe gentlemen 
place them above the general knowledge 
of grievances : their knowledge 1s moſtly 
from the precarious information of ſome 
favourites perhaps, who generally tell a 
plauſible tale as they would have it to 
paſs» 


It is a pity that a gentleman, before he 
takes a ſeat in the houſe of commons, 
does not take a tour through his Ma- 
jeſty's dominions, and make himiclf well 
aquainted with the conſtitution of her 
commerce, and grievances of her people, 


It is natural for a maſter or employer, 
through all the ſtages of life, to be 
acquainted with the abilities of thoſe 
he employs, and whether or not they 
be qualified for the truſt he confides 
in them; then certainly this, which is 
one of the moſt important points, a point 
on which the happineſs or mifery of ſo 
many people depends, ought to be at- 
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tended to with the moſt judicious inſpec- 
tion. 


Thoſe that are placed in this ſtation, 
ought to be every thing that is great 
and good: to be a good commoner, he 
muſt be honeſt hearted, a lover of his 
King and country ; he ſhould not be a 
ſtranger to his own country, as is too 
often the caſe with gentlemen that tra- 
vel abroad, who being asked about their 
conſtitution or commerce of their native 
country can ſcarce give a rational anſwer ; 
therefore to be well acquainted at home, 
he ought to travel three or four years 
through his Majeſty's dominions. 


He may think this is more than needs, 
but I :fNſure him not; for I have been 
travelliog in them theſe thirty years, and 
yet can find ſomething new, that would 
be worth a commoner's attention. 


Adding to all this, he ſhould have the 
patience of Job to hear all debates, the 
wiſdom of Solomon to judge of them, 
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and the reſolution of St. Paul to plead 
in their behalf, and dare to be honeſt in 
the worſt of times to his king and coun- 
try: neither ſhould he be too proud, 
and diſtant to his conſtituents, but con- 
deſcend ſometimes to Keep them com- 
pany, and hear their ad vice; and let 
him be aſſured, that he will hear as ſound 
| mother-wit under a plain as a laced coat, 
; though perhaps not ſpoke with ſuch elo- 
quence of ſpeech. 


[ SS'SSSSSSSESSSSSSSSS! 
CH A P. XXVIIL 


N A few hints humbly offered for the 
peruſal of the Legiſlature, re- 
lating to a dog act, &c. 


HO I am no great politician, 

yet I wiſh fo well to the conſtitu- 
tion of England, that ſo far as I am ca- 
pacitated, would moſt willingly lend a 
hand, to point out any laws that might 
be of utility to it's inhabitants, 
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And what more particularly encou- 
rages me to undertake the task, is, be- 
cauſe the county from whence my work 
takes it's birth, happens to be repreſen- 
ted by worthy, ſpirited, independent 
gentlemen, who have the intereſt of 
their country at heart, and have alto abi- 
lities and induſtry enough, to ſtir up and 
inforce any ſcheme, that may appear for 
their country's good, 


I therefore flatter myſelf, that they 
will undertake the procuring io many of 
theſe acts, as may appear worthy their 
notice, And I farther flatter myſelf, 
that ſuch of my readers as are impartial, 
will think with me, that a dog act 
would be of great utility to the public, 
which may appear more con{picuous, 
upon reading the immenſe ſums it would 
fave to the induſtrious part of mankind, 
and alſo the great revenue it would raiſe 
to the public funds, out of the pockets 
of none but ſuch as could well ſpare it, as 
any one which found himſelf oppreſſed, 
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could eaſe himſelf by parting with the 
cauſe thereof. 


Sccondly, it would lop off a great ma- 
ny uſcleſs animals, and ſuch as are of be- 
nefit would be preſerved for their merit, 
and the owner's intereſt. Neither ought 
a poor man to keep a dog, it he be not 
well able; it is inhuman to keep any 
dumb animal to ſtarve, which many muſt, 
did they not eat the poor childrens 
bread and butter, or turn out to worry 
ſneep. 


It is always allowed that what will 
keep a dog, will keep a pig; and I think 
I need not ſay which would be found 
the moſt profitable to the poor man's 
family at Chriſtmas, a dog for his chil- 
dren to play with, or bacon to fill their 
bellies. 


I may be asked, why cannot a poor man 
ſee theſe follies himſelf ? I anſwer, no, 
becauſe fore-caſt does not always get the 
betterof folly ,in this no more then in. eve- 
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ry other degree in life; there is a natural 
tenderneſs and indulgence in every pa- 
rent towards their children, as well as in 
ladies for their lap-dogs, pardon the com- 
pariſon. 


Thirdly, it will appear that there will 
be yearly, at leaſt a million of money 
ſaved, that will center among the poor- 
eſt fort of individuals, and alſo 250,000 I. 
will go to the public funds, out of the 
pockets of the abler tort. 


In order to reduce this to ſome ſort of 
certainty, it may not be amiſs to make 
a computation how many dogs may bein 
England, (and upon ſuch an act paſling) 
how many uſeſul ones may be kept to 
pay tax, and how many of the reverſe, 
deſtroyed for a ſaving; this cannot be 
done better then by firſt making a com- 
putation how many people are ſuppoſed 
to be in England. 


In this authors differ in opinion, as 
much as from eight to twelve. 
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Some wriitets compute eight, ſome 
nine, {ome ten, ſome eleven, and ſome 
twelve millions; but if we may judge 
from appearances, and if there was nine 
millions a century ago, I apprehend there 
cannot be leſs than eleven now. 


There is nothing that can give a better 
idea of the increaſe of people, than the 
multiplying of new houſes, neither is 
there any one object that attracts the 
eye of a traveller or dwells upon bis me- 
mory more, owing perhaps, both to the 
largeneſs of the object, and to the taſte of 
building in the preſent times. 


Few men have travelled more in Eng- 
land than I have done, and I have made 
my remarks very minutely, which upon 
looking over, and comparing my journal 
with all the obſervations and computa- 
tions I can make, I am clearly of opinion. 
that there are daily a great increaſe of 
people. ) 
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This may accur to any one who lives in 
any part of the kingdom, if he only takes 
notice of the many new houles that are 
daily building in every town and city, 
together with all the farm-houſes and 
gentlemen's ſeats, that are ſtarting up in 
the middle of every new incloſure, that 
are very rapidly going on in all parts of 
England. 


Neither are there any houſes that ſtand 


long empty, but are immediately tenant- 
ed. 


Were not this the caſe, architectures, or 
proprietors, would ſoon ſtop building, 
but it is the great demand, that makes 
them puſh forward the work with ſpirit. 


A family may be comparcd to a ſwarm 
of bees, that when the young ſtock 
grows up, they muſt depart from the 

' hive; for when the eldeſt ſons or daugh- 
ters marry, (whether of tradeſmen or 


farmers) they generally turn out to a 
Vor. I. Q q 
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new habitation; and it is the youngeſt 
that moſtly ſucceeds the old pcople in 
the old houſe. 


All this ſhews that tho” a great deal of 
people daily go abroad, yet we are 
greatly increaſing in number. But in or- 
der to come as near the truth as poſſible, 
1 will ftrike a medium, and ſuppole 
England and Wales to contain ten mil- 
lions of ſouls. 


Some will compute five, and ſome four 
people in a family, but to avoid fractions, 
and to make the tote up come as near to 
a certainty (on the right ſide of the queſ- 
tion) as poſſible, tay, five people to 
a family. 


This makes two millions of families, 
and I think we may juſtly compute one 
dog to each family, as there are more 
families that has two or three dogs in 


them, then are without, not to ſpeak of 


gentlemen that Keep hounds, which has 
perhaps more dogs then people. 
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Therefore I ſay, we may almoſt with 
certainty ſet down, at leaſt two million 
of dogs in England. 


The next queſtion is, what each dog will 
take in a year to maintain him, which I 
think we may juſtly ſet down twenty ſhil- 
lings; forif a gentlemanſend a whelp into 
the country to be reared, he never pays 
leis than half a guinea or fifteen ſhillings 
till he be half a year or three quarters 
old, and ſometimes a guinea, except he 
ſend him to a tenant which is under an 
obligation to him, in this caſe he pays 
perhaps nothing, but then the contump- 
tion is no leſs, for the dog eats the ſame 
as if paid for. 


As to gentlemen's hounds, grey hounds, 
pointers, and my lady's lap-dogs, tney 
coſt a great deal more. 


We will tuppoſe pug only to deſtroy 
one pound of meat in the day, reckoning 
bread and butter, tea, roaſt beef, or what 
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are ſtirring, and call that only three- 
pence, though ready dreſſed, and without 
bone (becauſe it would be very impru- 
dent to give poor pugs bones to break 
their teeth). Now three-pence per day 
will be found to amount to four pounds 
eleven ſhillings and three-pence a year. 


This to be ſure is nothing in a lady's 
pocket, no more 1s dirtying or wearing 
her aprons, Kc. any great matters, be- 
cauſe ſhe can mend them herſelf, which 
ſhews houſewifery. 


But though ſuch things be not felt by 
people in affluence of fortune, yet be 
aſſured it hurts the public in general. 


Greater the conſumption is, and higher 
the price in the article thereof; and a 
halſpenny or A farthing in a pound, in 
either meat or bread, are very ſenſibly 
felt by the lower ſort of people. 


If two millions of dogs, conſume annu— 
ally, twenty ſhillings each, the ſum 
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amounts to two millions of money. Sup- 
pole an act of parliament to paſs, that 
cach dog ſhould pay five ſhillings yearly, 
the ſum would amount to five hundred 
thouſand pounds a year. 


But upon ſuch an act taking place, we 
will ſuppoſe all the uſeleſs dogs deſtroyed, 
and tax paid only for ſhepherds dogs, 
farmers houſe dogs, and gentlemens dogs, 
which might perhaps reduce the number 
to one half, that is one to every two fa- 
milies; then the ſum raiſed would be 
yearly, two hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds, to go into the public funds, which 
would all go from the pockets of ſuch as 
would be well able to pay it; and as I ob- 
{erved before, if any one found himſelf 
oppreſſed by the tax, he could quickly 
caſe himſelf by diſpatching the dog. 


The millions of uſeleſs animals that 
would be put away, reckoning each to 
deſtroy twenty ſhillings worth of victuals 
every year, this would be a ſaving to the 
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nation one million of money, and this too 
from thoſe of the po oreſt tort. 


Though theſe calculations are only 
gueſs work, yet the probability is ſo 
great on their ſide, that it almoſt amounts 
to a certainty. 


Perhaps ſome of my readers may ima= 
eine, that I have ſome intereſt in writing 
upon this ſubject, but I will aſſure them 
I have not; ſo far from it, that were 
ſuch an act to take place, I ſhould in all 
probability pay for two or three dogs, 
being very fond of that animal, fo far as 
they are uſeful, but have no notion of 
keeping a parcel of yelping curs, for no 
other ute than to eat the poor's bread, 
bite horſes heels, worry ſheep, run mad, 
&c. And ſince we cannot defend ourſelves 
and reſt ſecurely at home, without a re- 
ſpectable ſtanding army, and fince that 
army cannot be raiſed or paid without 
money, and money cannot be raiſed 
without taxes, let them be levied upon 
ſuch ſuperfluous articles, as reaſon clearly 
ſhews is moſt for the public good. 
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Were this act to paſs, and each dog to 
pay five ſhillings a year, there is no 
doubt but this would raile a fund, of at 
leaſt, two hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds a year, which though very conſi- 
derable, is nothing in compariſon of the 
great ſaving, which could not be leſs than 
one million pounds ſterling per annum. 
Any ſaving plan inforced by an act of 
parliament, is inditputably as benificial to 
the public, and reflects as much honour 
upon the member that promotes it, as 
cne which brings in money to the public 


funds; and ſuch a dog act would be 
ſound to do both. 
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HAT . 


Shewing how advantagious it 
would be to the public, were an 
act paſſed for one ſtandard of 
weights and meaſures to be ob- 
ſerved through the kingdom. 


NE would think, that an act for 
one ſtandard of weights and mea- 
ſures through the kingdom, is of ſuch a 
tendency, and ſpeaks ſo plain for itſelf, 
that it could meet with no oppoſition, 
that let who would carry in a bill it 
muſt paſs the houſe, nem. con. and yet a 
thing of this ſort has been moved for and 
rejected, which muſt ſurprize every well 
meaning man. | 


Any one that ſays againſt this act I 
Mould ſuſpect for tome foul play in prey- 
ing upon either buyer or ſeller, or per- 
Vaps both, by having acquired the know- 
jledge and art of trafic, between one 
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county and another, where weight and 
meaſure varies ; therefore, by a prevari— 
cating, deceiving, artful cunning, he de- 
ceives the public by his vows and pro- 
teſtations that it coſts ſo much, therefore 
muſthave ſo much. This is a thing caſily 
done, as for inſtance, 


A buſhel of corn in ſome parts of Che- 
ſhire and Lancaſhire contains from thirty 
eight to forty-two quarts, whereas in 
other parts it is Wincheſter meature only, 
ſo that the difference in meaſure muſt 
leave a great profit to the dealer. 


Butter is another article that varies 
much in weight, even in the ſame mar- 
ket, as none can bring leſs then ſixteen 
ounces to the pound, ſo none ought to 
bring more, though ſome bring twenty, 
or twenty two; but this is as unfair and 
as deſigning, as thoſe that bring leis, 
becauſe they ſell not only accordingly, 
but ſometimes higher in proportion. 


Such things leads people aftray in 
Val: . R r 
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forming a judgment how things ſell, 
and makes the markets ur certain, Some 
people muſt be :mpoicd upon, for it 
13 natural for aſejicr, to lay tuch a one 
told for ſo much, therefore I will 
have ſo much, thougli perhaps there is 
one fourth or fith of the money differ- 
ence in the weight or meaſure. 


In ſhort, the thing is ſo glaring a miſ- 
fortune through the kingdom, that I 
wiſh an act was paſſed for one ſtandard 
of waight and meaſure through England 
and Wales; and he that ſells more, 
ſhould be cqually culpable with he that 
iclls leſs. 

SY US Ui RS SS Ve] We SHS We 
CHAP. XXX. 
On an act for a general uſe of 


broad-wheel d waggons, two to 
roll within two. 


Hatever my farming readers may 
think of my ſcheme in pro- 
moting the three foregoing acts, I am 
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ſure I ſhall have a great many of their 
dilaprobation in this. 


Some ſenſible men perhaps here and 
there, may ſee the thing in its true 
light, bur I doubt they ar- thin ſtrewed; 
for I kn: the major part will be my 
enimies It It, 


However, he this as it will, I am fo 
tanguine in my expectations, that I ſhall 
puſh it on with all the intereſt I have; 
and for my pains, I hope to have the 
pleaſure oi travelling in far better roads 
than ever was known heretofore. 


My opponents perhaps may be as blind 
in this affur a they were formerly, when 
turnpikes as firſt introduced; but it is 
poſſihle to force them into their own 
intereſt againſt their wills. 


The preſent uſe of broad-wheel'd wag- 
gons are certainly very uſeful, but it is 
only half doing the work; their utility 10 
far, may give us an idea what might bz 
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expected from a general uſe of them, but 
as the thing ſtands, it is juſt like ſetting 
two horſes to pull contrary ways, tho' 
both want to have the load to the ſame 
place; becauſe the narrow-wheel'd car- 
riages cuts the road in ſuch a form, that 
in ſome places it is almoſt impoſſible for 
broad wheels to pals in it. 


At firſt when the act paſſed for broad - 
wheeld carriages, it was thought too 
oppreſling to oblige the farmers all at 
once to come into it, by a general act, as 
the expence was looked upon to be too 
great for many to bear; but now the caſe 
is altered, for a great many of the moſt 
{cnfible ſort of them, have come into it of 
themſelves, and ſome upon eaſy terms 
too, by making their former waggons or 
carts do without any other alteration, 
than adding a let of felleys at each ſide 
of their former wheels, with bolts to go 
through the three felleys to bind them 
together. 


The two additional felleys, being each 
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three inches broad, and the old felley 
three inches, all compleats the wheel at 
nine inches. This is a very good way, 
and very often practiſed now-a-days, par- 
ticularly when farmers want to go into 
their grounds, then they make broad 
wheels to prevent cutting the ſod; ſome 


has them to put on and take off occaſion- 
ally. 


Now ſince the moſt ſenſible farmers 
are creeping into this method, and {till 
would more, were they not prevented by 
bigotted filly fellows, perſiſting in draw- 
ing narrow-wheeled carriages, which cuts 
up the road, and makes it paſt a broad- 
wheeled carriage going thereon. 


As nature has not given every man ta- 
lents alike, and as it 1s hard for the in- 
duftrious ſenſible man to ſuffer through 
his neighbour's folly or ignorance, it is 
no more than right for the legiſlature to 
enforce an act to bring ſuch ſtupidity 
into reaſon, both for their own and the 


public good, 
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Should any ſpirited member take this 
in hand, it would be well done, to draw 
up a bill for every ſort of four-wheeled 
carriage to roll two within two. The act 
to run thus. 


That every waggon and cart wheel 
ſhould be nine inches broad; that the 
ſore-wheels of the waggon ſhould roll 
four feet nine inches wide within the 
rim or fellcy ; and the hind wheels roll 
four feet ſix inches wide from outſide to 
outſide of the rim. 


This would level the road eighteen 
inches at each fide, and the little ridge 
of three inches would be of no hurt, as its 
narrowneſs would not permit it to ſtand 
high, or reſiſt the wheel of any carriage 
preſſing it down, ſo that the roads would 
be all like a bow ling- green for levelneſs. 
The more carriages of this ſort that 
would come upon any road, the better it 
would be. 
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The wheels of all coaches, poſt-chaiſe, 


&c. ſhould be four inches broad, and roll 
two within two, leaving an inch ſpace be- 
tween the rollers. Upon theſe conditions 
every carriage to draw as many horſes as 


they pleaſe. 


This would put an end to all informa- 
tions, weighings, and ſuch like trouble- 
ſome buſineis, which are the cauſe of much 
quirking, prevaricating, and perjury. 


In this caſe, every croſs country road 
muſt be good, becaute every machine 
would act as a roller to mend them. The 
very holes feeting when broke into the 
ſurtace, would be cloſed and levelled 
again by the rollers. 


T wiſh every one had the ſame trials, 
and could ſee it in the fame light that I 
do, we ſhould then have good roads 
through every part of the kingdom, 
without any other expence then a drain 
at each ſide to take away the water. 
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The foregoing chapters relating to the 

{aid acts, are, L apprehend of great mo- 

ment to the public, therefore humbly 

tubſcribe the peruſal thereof to the 

« legiſlature, and do not deſpair of fee- 

ing them pals into the ſeveral laws, with 

ſuch alterations or deductions as the le- 

giſlature may think proper, for the pub- 
lic welfare. 
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Explanation of the Author's new-1nvented Machine far the 
Alethod of Huſbandry. 


OLLERC, 1s hve Feet and a Half long, and tw 

Inches Diameter; it has fix flat Sides, in each are f 

{1x Pins at one Foot Diſtance from each other, as appear 
the Holes, ſo conſequently the Number are ninety- 
k, k, k, k, k, k, ſhew one Row of theſe Pins, each of w 
annſt be nincteen Inches and a Half out of the Roller, 

| tl ft 
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The Holes through the Seed- board, and 
thoſe in the Slide- board, are oppoſite each 
other when the Machine is ſowing; but 
by flipping the Slide-board about an Inch, 
it ſhuts both Holes, which 1s neceflary, 
and done with the Touch of the Finger 
while the Machine is turning at the End of 
the Ridge. 

The Mortiſe in the Sced-board oppoſite 
9, is to admit the Tenon of the Frame in 
which the ſmall Wheel runs, as ſhewn by 
L; this Wheel is to bear up the hind Part 
of the Frame of the Machine, and can be 
made lower or higher ; therefore deter- 
mines any Diſtance you chuſe the Pipes to 
ſtand from the Ground. 

In the Piece of Wood ſhewn by 7, you 
ſee fix ſmall Pins, which go under the 
Sced-hoard ; theſe are the ſmall Ends of 
the fix Tongues which play againſt the 
Slide-board. 

In the round Part of the Tongue goes 
a Wire about an Inch long, which plays 
through the Hole in the Slide-board among 
the Corn, and keeps it from choaking or 
ſtopping. 

This Piece of Wood 7, (together with 
a Piece of Iron which fcrews into it, as 
ſhewn by 3,) preſſes down the ſmall Ends 
of the Tongues; and as they play upon a 
Wire in the Middic, the other End preſ- 
ſes contrarywiſe againſt the Under-fide of 
the Slide-board, which is opened and ſhut 
when the Machine moves by the Iron 3 
playing upon the Cog-pins, (which is in 
the Middle of the Roller) ſhewn by 2 
far the new P, ſhews a Piece of Wood which 1lides 
along the Ground; it is three Inches thick, 
but thinned to a Feather-edge, by taking | 
the Timber away from one Arredge; 
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Explanation of the Author's new-1nvented Machine far the n 
Aethod of Huſbandry. 


OLLERC, is five Feet and a Half long, and twe 
Inches Diameter; it has ſix flat Sides, in each are fix 
{ix Pins at one Foot Diſtance from each otlier, as appears 
the Holes, ſo conſequently the Number are ninety-fi 
k, k, k, k, k, k, ſhew one Row of theſe Pins, each of wh. 
muſt be nineteen Inches and a Half out of the Roller, a 
then they will ſplay, fo that the Points will ſtand twe 
Inches from each other. If you would hole ncarer or f 
ther at a Diſtance from each other, it is only making t 
Pins ſhorter or longer in Proportion In each End ot t 
Roller goes a Gu. io on which the Frame 4, 4, lies upon. 
The gavging Wheels, B, B, go upon the End of the ſ. 
Gudgeons, petwirt the Frame and the End of the Rolle 
thete W eels arc to gauge the Depth the Pins are to ff 


The Wheels A, A, are put on occaſionally to convey t 
Machine from Field to Field. 

in E, are fixed Standards oppoſite to cach Row of Pins, 
which ate fixcd fix Beſoms to ſcratch the Dirt off from 4 
Ends of the Pins in wet Weather. 

In the fixtecn Holes round the Middle of the Roller: 
fixed Cog-pins, as ſhewn by 

10, 11, 12, 13 14, 15. — the Mouth of the Hopp 
fixed in the Sced-board. 

P, ſhews one of theſe Hoppers; the {mall End or Pipe 
this Hopper g goes through the Sced- board, and near the 8. 
face oi the Farth, which, by the Help of the Sliding-boa! 
(as cach End runs in a fliding Mortiſc in the Frame 4, 
you can move and fix the Pipes of the Hopper over t 
Holes in the Ground at Pleaſure. 

The fma'l Tongue (ſhaped like a Ferula, to which t 
Hand points) is fixed in a Mortiſe in the Pipe, and the bio 
End preſſes againſt the Under-ſide of the Slide->oard N, © 
poſite to the Poles, which Board N, goes under the Pottc 
of the Sced- board, and through Mortiſes made in the Pip 
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ſes contrarywiſe againſt the Under-fide of 
the Sude-board, which is opened and ſhut 
when the Machine moves by the Iron 3 
playing upon the Cog-pins, (which is in 
the Middle of the Roller) ſhewn by 2. 

P, ſhews a Piece of Wood which {lides 
along the Ground ; it 1s three Inches thick, 
but thinned to a Feather-edpe, by taking 
the Timber away from one Arredge ; ; 
there are fix, and each Tenon gocs into 1 
Mortiſe in d; this Coverer plays in a Swi— 
vel, as appears by the Cut; this is to ga- 
ther the Mold over the Seed, and fill the 
Holcs. | 

O, ſhews a Nlarker; it reaches to the 
Middle of the Horſe's eniving Track, in 
order to mark where he is to go the next 
Time; there muſt be one at each Side, 
becauſe he turns and goes one "Time with 
his right Side, and the other with his left, 
to the unſowed Ground; that which is Wees 
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the Shaft; they are faſtened to the Frame 
4 by hon Screws. I, hangs down to trail 
along the Ground to ſcratch and ſhew the 
Track where the Horſe is to go. 

In E, are fixed two Hooks, on which a 
Pair of Shafts or Siles (like thoſe of a Cart) 
goes, by which the Horſe is to guide and 
draw the Machine. 

By taking out the Iron Clapper 2, you 
may hole without lowing, or you may o- 
mit making the Hopper-board, (in which 
moſt of the Nicety depends) and ſtill you 
will find the holing Machine extremely 
uſeful ; becauſe when the Ground is holed, 
Seed may be dropped 1.to cach Hole by 
Children, Grain by Grain, at a very ſmall 
Expence, as appears by the Table on this 
Work; as alſo when you hole the Ground 
for Traniplanting, you are not to take No- 
tice of the Sced- board. 


